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If there's something you want to sell or buy, then do it at AccessOKC.com. 
The classifieds at AccessOKC.com are free, so there are more listings than 
ever. Search by category, post your own ads and maybe even put some cash 
in your pocket. Find it. Buy it. Sell it. At AccessOKC.com. 

AccessQKC.com 


Link to Life in OKC" 



Experience Chickasaw culture in a week filled 
with Native American history and tradition 


September 29 - October 7, 2001 • Tishomingo, Oklahoma 
For more information phone or write: 

(580) 371-2040 or (800) 593-3356 
P0 Box 363, Tishomingo, OK 73460 

www.chickasaw.net 
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Reynolds 


You don't have 

to Scrabble for 

the price 

At Reynolds, you're 
always a Winner 


Saving MOKE is the mime 
of the game 


Where Nobody Beats Our Price - Not Now ... Not Everi 


ON THE MILE IN NORMAN, OK 


405-321-2411 '800-045-2126 * www.reynoldsautos.com 
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“The Mother Road Turns 75” (page 
34) is a collaborative effort between 
two longtime friends- — writer Michael 
Wallis of Tulsa and photographer Zigy 
Kaluzny from Santa Fe* On assignment 
for Oklahoma Today, the two journal- 
ists set out to find the essence of Route 
66 with cameras and notepad in hand. 
“Hearing their stories and finding a 
way to photograph their relationship to 
the road today was the great pleasure 
of this assignment,” says Kaluzny of his 
subjects. Kaluzny has worked for Time, 
Newsweek, and Forbes. His newest 
Oklahoma connection? Fie recently 
married a Tulsan. 




Admitted “military brat” John 
Jernigan of Norman owes his career as 
a photographer to Life photographer 
Philippe Halsman, Like Halsmaru 
Jernigan believes that the art of 
photography lies in capturing the 
subject's spirit, even if for a mere 
instant. Jernigan, a contributing editor 
for Oklahoma Today, photographed 
“Banjo” (page 42) for this issue. “It 
raised my appreciation of that musical 
instrument,” Jernigan says. “Most 
people don't think of banjos as that 
detailed and intricate.” Away from the 
lens, Jernigan enjoys collecting wine 
a n d su ppo rti ng th e a rts . 


“To discover this rich store of Ameri- 
cana was such a marvel,” says Damon 
Gardenhire, author of “Banjo,” “As a 
television reporter and native Oklahoman, 
I've traveled across most of the state. Audi 
consistently find that our people seem to 
possess the right blend of romanticism, 
frontier energy, and appreciation for 
history that makes such preservation 
possible.” Gardenhires writing has 
appeared in the National Journal, Houston 
Chronicle, and Dallas Morning News. The 
fill-in television anchor for Oklahoma 
City's PBS nightly newscast, he lives in 
Oklahoma City with his wife, Devyn. 
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More information on any of the 
Lawton Fort Sill area lakes and 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES IS AVAILABLE FROM THE 


Lawton 
Fort Sill 
CHAMBER 

COMMENCE »INDUSTSV 


Lawton Fort Sill Chamber of Commerce 

629 SW C Avenue, Lawton, OK 73501 
I -800-872-4540 www.lcci.ORG 


the water’s fine! 


Located 14 miles north of Lawton, 
Lake Ellsworth is known as one of 
Oklahoma's premier fishing spots. 
If fine fishing and out-of-the-way 
camping are on your agenda, be 
sure to visit Lake Ellsworth, 


59,020 acres and J 1 scenic lakes make up the Wichita 
Mountain Wildlife Refuge, Hike, observe wildlife, fish, or 
fust relax and enjoy the beauty of the Wichita Mountains* 


Lake Elmer Thomas Recreational Area rests at the foot 
of Mount Scott, northeast of Lawton, By day or by 
night, you can find family fun amidst the natural scenic 
beauty of LETRA* 


Just 10 miles northwest of Lawton, 
Lake Lawtonka offers a variety of 
fun-in-the-sun activities. Whether 
you're looking to ski, jet-ski, wet- 
bike, or sail-board, you can find 
your adventure at Lake Lawtonka. 
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ESTABLISHED 1925 * KREBS, OK® 
famlfaf* ^7la&an rutAin* 



Ciao Y’all! 

Since 1925, Pete's Place of 
Krebs— Oklahoma's Little Italy — 
has delighted diners with fresh, fam- 
ily-style Italian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions. Come see why 
Pete's Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

* Microbrewery 
* Perfect for tour groups 
* Banquet facilities for up to 250 



Open M- Sat 4pm # Sunday Noon 
(918) 423-2042 * Fax (9 1 8) 423-7859 


DENTAL CARE 

Sixteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 
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State 

Capitol 




Downtown 


Health 
Sciences 
i Center 


Bricktown \\ 1-40 
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Jeffrey T. 
McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St, 

Suite 100 
QKC. OK 73103 
405-232-0303 
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He’s No Stranger 


M erle haggard, like my brother joe says, msn t t he the 

coolest old dude?” More than thirty years after be first hit number one 
on the country charts with “Okie from Muskogee,” the Hag remains a 
legendary troubadour. 

In March, 1 saw Haggard in concert at the Civic Center in downtown Muskogee, 
the town where, figuratively speaking, it all started for the one-time San Quentin in- 
mate. (Merle Ronald Haggard received a full criminal pardon from Governor Ronald 
Reagan in 1972.) The craggy-faced but still handsome crooner had a breakthrough 
hit, “Strangers,” in 1965, but his social commentary m “Okie from Muskogee” in 
1969— during the Vietnam War— put both the California native and the azalea hot 
spot on the national radar screen. In the age of Aquarius, Merle Haggard manufac- 
tured his own protest — -about respect lor the college dean 
and waving Old Glory down at the courthouse. 

The year “Okie from Muskogee” came out, Haggard 
won the Country Music Awards for Album of the Year, 

Band of the Year, Male Vocalist of the Year, Single 
Record of the Year, and Song of the Year. He was that 
good at thirty-two. He's that good at sixty-four. 

In the aisles of Muskogee's Civic Center, aged lovers 
danced to “Today I Started Loving You Again,” To my 
right were women in baby-doll T-shirts and Rockies, 
men in leather cowboy boots (still manly footwear in 
Muskogee), To my left, a girl with pink hair and chains, her date goateed and 
ponytailed. Haggard, gray now and with a bit of a paunch, wore a black hat, sun- 
glasses, a plain white sweatshirt, blue jeans, and white boots. The Strangers (“the 

best honky-tonk band in the world,” says Hag- 
gard) sounded smooth as silk, backing their 
leader with decades of experience and apparent 
camaraderie. They radiated longevity and 
trend- surviving stamina. Most of all, they radi- 
ated cool. 

He's called an “anti- hipster” by his record label, 
and indeed, Haggard is a maverick. With more 
than forty number- one hits but long without a re- 
cording contract (which many thought a travesty 
perpetrated by the recording industry), a year ago 
he signed with Anti Records, the spawn of Epitaph, 
an indie punk-rock label ( think Rancid ). Last year, 
Haggard released /// Could Only Fly (in tact, he 
can lly; He's a licensed private pilot), yet another 
critically received personal work reflecting life's ebbs and flows. 

Merle Haggard — “the poet of the common man,” an honorary Oklahoman, a 
hell -raiser turned good guy— ranks high in the hall of those people and events who 
contribute to the Oklahoma mystique: Woody Guthrie, Garth Brooks, Will Rogers, 
Wiley Post, dust bowl, football, and tornadoes. So what if he was born in a boxcar 
in California? For us, he'll always be an Okie from Muskogee. 



Return of the Native 


After ten years of producing 
the annual Native American 
issue, Oklahoma Today has 
decided to pepper its Native 
content throughout the 
publishing calendar. We hope 
you'll find our continuing 
coverage of Oklahoma's 
Indian life as compelling as 
ever — but now with more 
frequency. 
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Developed by: 

Mike Long and Bob Corlett 




#1 on Monkey Island since 1978. 
listings In all major developments and individual homes. 
We bring you unequaled experience and knowledge to pick 


the right situation for your family on Monkey island 


Bob Corlett, Owner/Broker 
Monkey Island Office: 918-257-8484| 


WmMi 


Starting at SI 25,000. 

Yon can discover ... 

Brighton Bay on Grand Italic 

See what nature and mankind have created... 

Come five the dream and experience life to the fullest... 
Tennis, Golf, Swimming, Yachting, and much, much more. 

Exclusive Gated Waterfront Community 
Last phase of development - NOW OPEN 

Website: www.shangrilarealty.com 









A Moving Document 

i recently read Oklahoma Todays re- 
vised “Official Record of the Oklahoma 
City Bombing/' As someone who moved 
here after the event, I found it extraor- 
dinary. I well remember the day in Dal- 
las: on my way to work, pulling into my 
parking spot, and hearing the news break 
on the radio. 

The issue is professional in every way. 
From the extremely well -designed cover 
to the poignant stories, the outstanding 
photography, and the biographies of the 
victims, the issue is powerful. Well done. 

J, Donald Capra, MD 
Oklahoma City 

Good Review 

J really, really, really enjoyed the Feb- 
ruary issue (Year in Review 2000} of 
Oklahoma TodayA 

Very truly yours, 

Hiawatha Estes 
Northridge, California 

just In 

On page thirty-eight in your February is- 
sue (Year in Review 2000), our daughter, 
Lindsay Earls, was pictured with Daniel 
James. I n a brief paragraph* you wrote that 
Judge David L. Russell ruled against Daniel 
and Lindsay's claim that the Tecumseh 
school’s drug testing policy was an unrea- 
sonable search and seizure. That is correct. 

However, the caption made the thing 




seem over and done. I n fact, it is tar from 
that. On January 24, 2001, we traveled to 
the Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which met in Kansas City, Kansas, for 
oral arguments in an appeal. We cur- 
rently await a decision from the court on 
the matter. 

David and Lori Earls 
Tecumseh 

Editor's response: On March 21, 2001 , 
in a 2-1 decision, the federal court of ap- 
peals overturned Russell's ruling ; stipulat- 
ing that school districts cannot require stu- 
dents to take drug tests to participate in ex- 
t raa i rricu lar a ct ivi ties. 

The Maine Thing 

Just wanted to let you know how 
much l liked your recent changes. I 
thought the Mareh-April issue looked 
especially good. (“Rahn Appetit” was 
very clever.) Good Stuff. 

Andy Vietze 
Down East magazine 
Rockport, Maine 


Lunch Break 

Since 1 am having lunch at my desk 
today, I ran down to our media center 
and picked up the February issue (Year 
in Review 2000) of Oklahoma Today. It 
has been great reading about some of the 
people I know or have met in the past. 
Great magazine! 

Carlene Elmore 
Will Rogers Elementary, Putnam City 
Oklahoma City 


All in the Family 

Today l was showing my co worker a 
copy of the Jan uary- February Oklahoma 
Today and discussing that f was planning 
on purchasing a subscription to ihe 
magazine. My grandmother, Mae Ola 
Stewart, had given me the copy because 
it had an article about Williams (“Pipe 
Dreams”), which 1 work for. My co- 
worker and I agreed that we should send 
you a note to tell you how wonderful we 
think your magazine is, 

I appreciate all efforts to give posi- 
tive attention to Oklahoma. My fam- 


ily has deep ties to the state; one side 
of my family has roots in the land run, 
the other side in the Trail of Tears. 
Keep up the good work. 

Chad Stewart 
Owasso 

East Coast Kudos 

1 want to compliment the Oklahoma 
Today staff for their wonderful magazine. 
As a native Oklahoman transplanted, 
seemingly permanently, to the East 
Coast, this magazine is one of the ways 1 
remain grounded in the solid values and 
morals that are a part of being raised in 
Oklahoma. Not only does my bimonthly 
perusal of your magazine keep me 
grounded, but I also look forward to 
sharing the glossy, smart, and profes- 
sional magazine with all my Yankee 
friends and colleagues. 

Finally, let me say, specifically and per- 
sonally, that Ms. McCune's “From the 
Editor” is always the first thing I read. 
Her eloquent, articulate, expressive style 
continues to amaze and move me. 

Kevin D. Anderson 
Washington, D.C, 

A Stately Gift 

1 recently received a subscription to 
Oklahoma Today , a real treat since I was 
born and raised in Chicago. I have a 
brother and sister-in-law in Edmond, 
and they are so in love with their state 
that they pass its beauty on to others. The 
articles and photos of your state open the 
eyes and mind to a whole new world. 
Thanks to the Andersons of Edmond and 
to you for the fine magazine. 

Joyce Akai 
Saint John, Indiana 

Daddy's Girl 

“All for one and one for all.” It was as if 
d'Artagnan said it only yesterday. The ela- 
tion of victory and the grimness of un- 
timely death. You captured the feelings of 
all Oklahomans in your last editor's letter 
(March-April 2001 ). It was your best. 

Edward A, McCune 
Enid 
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Over and Over 

The photo of the plant on page thirty- 
four is not amaranth. It is a photo of crim- 
son clover ( Trifolium incamatum) l an up- 
right, hairy winter annual which grows to 
a height of one to three feet. Its numerous 
hairy stems branch from the base crown. 
The leaves, composed of three leaflets, 
clearly shown in the photo, are broadly oval 
at the tip, narrow at the base, and densely 
covered with hair. Its brilliant crimson-col- 
ored florets, for which the legume is 
named, open in succession from the bot- 
tom to the top of the flowering head. In 
contrast, the amaranth (Glomphrena 
globosa) has a single elongated leaf, slightly 
wavy along the edge. 

Herb Karner 
Farm Editor, Tulsa World , retired 
Broken Arrow 

I just finished reading the March -April 
issue of Oklahoma Today , The first things 
that caught my eye were two plant iden- 
tification errors. On page thirty- four, the 
plant shown is not fuschia amaranths, 
but rather crimson clover. On page forty. 


the small tree with white flowers is Vibur- 
num rufidutum, rusty blackhaw, not a wild 
plum. Unfortunately, rusty blackhaw is 
not well known and often gets confused 
with wild plums. It also has a great purple 
fall color very late in the season, plus is 
native in nearly every county in the state. 

Carl Whitcomb, PhD 
Stillwater 

I have just finished reading another 
issue of your fine magazine. The sub- 
scription was a gift from my mother and 
an ongoing hint to return to Oklahoma. 
I couldn't help notice in the March- April 
issue that the Trifolium incamatum on page 
thirty- four was mis identified as amaranths. 

Greg Montgomery 
High Springs, Florida 



Amaranth Crimson Clover 


Educationally Speaking 

I am writing to let you know how 
much I enjoy your magazine. 1 always 
learn something about my state w r hen I 
read Oklahoma Today , The photography 
is beautiful as well. 

I was even more pleased when I read the 
Business issue (January- February 2001 ). I 
am a high school counselor in Chandler. As 
I was reading through the issue, 1 was 
thinking that my seniors need to read this 
magazine to help them choose their career 
field or major in college. 1 will definitely 
take Oklahoma Today to the classroom to 
make the students aware of the great op- 
portunities available to them in Oklahoma. 

Susan Miller 
Counselor, Chandler High School 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing 
and must rndude name, address, and a 
daytime phone number. Send tetters to: 
Ok/crfiomcr Today , Attn. Editor. P.O. Sox 
5338-1 Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 52 or fax 
to (405) 522*4588. Address electronic 
mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 



The new Stun Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History, Norman 

the Earth's largest creatures shook these Native Lands. Now, they welcome modern man to the nations OKIAHOMA 

largest university-based natural history museum. Free Oklahoma Travel Guide: 1-800-652-6552 or travebkcom NATIVE AMERICA 
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Politically Correct 

[ Frankoma has been churning out political mugs 
pi nee the 1960s, Company founder John Frank, 
t staunch Republican* created a Republican 
%ug in 1968, hut it wasrvt until 1975 — two 
ysjrs after his death — -that his daughter 
introduced a Democratic counterpart. During 
this past November's ballot standoff, Frankoma 
came out with five hundred limited-edition 
Gore- Lieber man mugs, which sold for $15 
apiece. In no time, they were going for upwards 
of $100 on Internet auctions. Bush-Cheney 
mugs are currently available. 

Each mug, $15. 


Out of Commission 

Although many of Frankoma’s 
mugs, coasters, and trivets are 
co m m i ss i o n ed for d i fferent 
events or groups, this Route 66 
trivet was designed in-house. The 
only requirement for commis- 
sioned work? The order has to 
exceed 288 pieces. $9.50. 


Frankoma Pottery, around 
since the early 1930s, 
produces a half-million 
pieces of pottery 
each year and 
boasts big-name 
clients like 
Nordstrom, 

Martha by Mail, 
and Neiman Marcus. 


Wine and Roses 

This eight dnch Mountain 


ir wine cooler can serve 


Ik vase as well. Before 
thill ing wine, soak the 
ottery in cold water just 
ong enough for the terra 
cotta inside to absorb 
some of the water. Then 
place the chilled bottle in 
the wine cooler. Available 


er, apricot, 
cornfloweMblue, butter 
yellow, sage\nd white. 
$ 18 . 
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Hot Pots 

This eighteen -ounce chili 
crock is one of the pottery 
company's latest arrivals* 
Black) bone, navy, forest 
green, and sage. $12* 


Old-Timer 

This ten-ounce jug 
stands five inches tall 
and has survived 
shifting trends for more 
than thirty years. 
Assorted colors. $10.50* 


Native Madonna 

This Indian Madonna, 
available in rubbed 
bisque* is a Willard 
Stone reproduction. 
Stone* who lived on a 
farm outside Locust 
Grove* was Cherokee. 
Many of his original 
works are located at 
Tulsa's Gilcrease 
Museum, where he did 
an artist's residency in 
the 1940s. $27.50. J 


Martha Knows Best 

Produced for more than 
fifty years, these leaf 
dishes were commis- 
sioned by the Martha by 
Mail catalog a few years 
ago and specially marked 
M B M by Fra n ko m a* The 
Sapulpa company was 
featured in Martha 
Stewart Livings “Collect- 
ing" column in 1997* 
Seventeen -inch leaf dish, 
$38; eleven -inch* $25.50; 
seven- inch* $19. 


Ensemble Cast 

Most Frankoma 
pottery is dishwasher, 
microwave, and oven ; 
safe. Mountain Air* 
this line of dinnerwarc 
introduced in 1998, is 
first glazed, then 
brushed (so that the 
terra cotta shows 
through), then glazed 
again. Assorted colors. 
Ten-inch dinner plate, 
$18; seven -inch salad 
plate, $10; six-inch 
bowl, $1 1.50. 


i 


Going, Going, Gone 

This two- quart Aztec pitcher 
is among the last of its line. 
The Aztec and Plainsman 
J des i g n s h a ve been a round 
f since 1948, but the patterns are 
no longer as popular as they 
once were (though collectors are 
hot on their trail). A few select 
Aztec pieces are available, as well 
as a handful of the Plainsman 
pattern. This pitcher, $30. 


Ranch Hands 

The Ranch Collection is 
Fra n ko ma 's m ost pop ti 1 a r 
dinner ware pattern, with 
some nineteen different 
pieces available. Black, bone, 
navy, forest green, and sage. 
Seven -inch salad plate, 
$10.50; twelve-ounce coffee 
mug, $9. 


INTHE BEGINNING 

Call it a boom of the earthen kind. John Frank didn't 
hit oil In 1 933, but he did strike upon a mound of day in 
Ada — and later Snpulpa's Sugar Loaf Hill that he 
molded into some of the most beloved, mass-produced 
pottery pieces around. 

Frank, a graduate of the Chicago Art Institute and 
instructor of ceramics at the University of Oklahoma, 
initially produced his pottery in Norman, traveling sixty- 
five miles southeast for his supplies. Frank eventually 
headquartered his pottery company in Sapulpa after a 
fateful crip to Tulsa: His car broke down in the small 
town, and a visit to the local diner proved that his 
pottery was already popular there — the restaurant used 
Frankoma pitchers. A visit with the city's fathers finalized 
Frank’s company relocation. Frankoma operated under 
family control until 1991 (Frank died in 1973), when a 
Maryland investor purchased the company. 

Unlike hand-thrown arc pottery, Frankoma has 
remained affordable throughout the years* though 
collector pieces are rising in value. Pieces made with Ada 
day (used until the 1 950s) are most desirable* 

Lrankomo gift shop hours are Monday through Saturday 
front 9(i.ni . to 5 p.m. and Sunday, I to 5 p.m. A catalog and 
lours are available upon request, shopfrankotnaxam or 
(800) UJ 3050. 
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RED EARTH RUNDOWN 

Native Treasures in Downtown Oklahoma City 

A fter fifteen years , it might seem hard to keep things 

new and exciting. But while monotony seems the theme at some 
annual events, not so with this year's Red Earth Native American Cul- 
tural Festival In fact, Red Earth is expected to have nearly 100,000 visi- 
tors this year, according to marketing and special events manager 
Caroline Hogan, who says, "There have been a tot of wonderful 
additions to Red Earth this year/' 

For Red Earth's fourteenth consecutive year inside the 
Myriad in downtown Oklahoma City, a number of events 
| will spice up the festival, including the southern women 
K backup singing contest, A drumming and. singing cnnlesl is 
scheduled for Friday and Saturday from 1 p,m, to 9 p.m. and 
Sunday from 1 2 p,m* to 7 p,m. 

Staples ol festivals past will again be on the 
a gvmh 1 , i IK kid ill g a ga I le n ■ i i ke sin m I va 1 1 . 1 n n g 2 >i i ■ 
anisr> and ad v ariat m.s i *1 Nat i\ L - American d.nu\\ 

Events begin on Friday, June 8, with a parade 
through downtown Oklahoma City at 10 a.m. The art market will be 
open Friday and Saturday from 10 ami, to 7 p.m. and on Sunday from 
1 0 a.m. to 5 p.m. Grand entry (when all dancers are led into the arena 
by a color guard ) begins at I p.m, and 7 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
The festival celebrates the art, dancing, and music of a deeply rich, 
beautiful, and ancient culture. But an old culture doesn't necessar- 
ily mean an unexciting festival. 

"'Even if you've been in the past fourteen years, you will discover 
new and exciting things at this year's festival,” Hogan says. 

— Sheldon Beach 


Red Earth takes place June 8-10. (405) 427-5228 or redearth.org. 


PAfiK^ 


Keeping It Together 

OKLAHOMA'S MARRIAGE INITIATIVE 


Every marriage runs into roadblocks. But Oklahoma, the state with the ▼ 

nation's second*bigbest divorce rate, is the first to enact a marriage initiative. 

Aiming to reduce divorce in the state by one-third in the next ten years, ^ 

Governor Frank Keating has turned to state marriage ambassadors and noted 
relationship experts Drs. Les and Leslie Parrott for help. (The Parrotts were 
recommended to the governor by an Oklahoma delegation who saw them at a Washing- 
ton, D.C, marriage conference.) The Seattle couple is promoting Oklahoma wedded bliss 
with workshops, programs, and their latest book, When Bad Things Happen to Good 
M emerges ( Ha rp erC o 1 1 i n s, $ 1 9 99 ) . 

Paired with his-and-her workbooks, the book discusses how couples can overcome barriers 
like infidelity and addiction. With this approach, the Parrotts provide another tool that husbands 
and wives can use to turn their own roadblocks into speed bumps. 

— Andrea Lopez Walker 


When Bad Things Happen to Good Marriages is avoi/ob/e in bookstores statewide. Workbooks sdl for 
$6.99. whenbadthingshappen.com. 






All That Jazz 

IN JUNE, ITS THE THING TO DOIN NORMAN 


THE CROWD GOES WILD! 

Antiques Roadshow Pa rk s i n Tu l s a 


Combine contemporary 
jazz with a summer 
evening in Norman, and 
what do you have? The 
annual jazz in June festival. The 
now in its seven- 
year, brings the 
soothing sounds of melodious 
jazz to 35,000 Fans, 

The festival began in 1 984 
after a Cimarron Circuit Opera 
Company fundraiser featuring a 
jazz performer attracted a 

and piqued the interest 
of the Norman Arts and 
Humanities Council. 

Produced by metro-area 
radio stations KGOU and 
KROU, the festival's humble 
beginnings have evolved into 
a four-day event with at 
least nine bands, 
jazz in June president 
Mitchell touts the event 
as "a family affair,” saying, 
“When you look 


around, you see couples, 
retirees, and children — all 
ages^enjoying the music.” 

Bring lawn chairs and 
blankets to the two main 
outdoor venues, Brookhaven 
Village and Abe Andrews Park, 
and check out Texas native 
Randy McAllister and Astral 
Project of New Orleans, One 
of the weekend's highlights is a 
free jazz clinic for students. 

The festival also includes 
performances by local bands and 
an after-hours jam session that 
always offers a surprise guest or 
two. Performances conclude on 
Sunday afternoon with a jazz 
mass performance held at the 
historic Sooner Theatre. 

— Andrea Lopez Walker 

Jazz in June takes place June 
2 1-24 at various Norman 
locations . (405) 325-3388 or 
jazzinjune.org , 


W T'RL NOT CALLED SOONERS FOR NOTHING. 

When PBS announced last spring that An- 
tiques Roadshow was rolling into Tulsa, viewers did 
their land run forefathers proud, grabbing up tick- 
ets to the event. The last one was snatched up just 
fifty- five minutes after Ticket master opened its 
phone and web lines. 

In July, with all 5,800 collectors at the Tulsa 
taping pushing and pulling and packing no more 
than two items each, the shows include a sample of 
what appraisers ultimately see. What didn't make 
the final cut? A 1930s silver bowl from the Mayo 
1 lolel and a fifteenth-century samurai sword that 
made everyone ooh and aah until the camera 
guy said it was too shiny for television. 

The Tulsa broadcasts will include seg- 
ments on Route 66 and the Gilcrease 
Museum, along with a tour showcasing 
Tulsa's art deco buildings, 

A sample of appraised works which will air 


during the Tulsa series; a Tiffany lamp, a turn -of- 
the-century gambling wheel, and a nineteenth- 
century pocket watch. Wayne Pratt, an American 
furniture appraiser for the Roadshow, lucked into a 
spectacular find at the Tulsa stop, a wood chest with 
brass work that the owner was using as a TV stand. 
Without getting too specific, let's just say the owner 
could buy a house with what it's worth. 

— Joan Rhine 

The Tulsa Antiques Roadshow series airs on 
OETA May 7, May 14, and May 2 L pbs.org. 


TULSA WQHLD 
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Native Dance, Natural 

Deconstructing a Fancy Dancer 


Beauty 



Kevin Connywerdy, a Kiowa-Comanche, has 
been a dancer for twenty-six of his thirty-eight 
years. On the Oklahoma Arts Council’s touring 
roster along with his professional dance troupe, 
the Oklahoma Fancy Dancers, Connywerdy 
trains daily for the competitive and exhibition 
dancing which has taken him around the world. ' v 
Fancy dancing is not ceremonial or traditional but 
originated as a form of entertainment for reservation 
visitors in the Twenties and Thirties, With its 
elaborate regalia, it is a bright, fast dance that allows 
each dancer his own style, conveying both stamina 
and emotions. The dance originated in 
Oklahoma but has since spread to * 

other parts of the country. 

—Andrea Lopez Walker 


The purely decorative 
wrist cuffs are beaded to 
coordinate with a 
headband, choker, 
harness, and belt — each 
adding to the dance's 
movement and excitement. 


Below the knee, dancers 
are outfitted with bells and 
pieces of Angora goat hide. 
Familiarly known as goats, 
these are wrapped around 
the calves, producing a 
fuzzy visual effect. 


Moccasins are an essential 
for the dancer. Many use 
those of the Plains tribes 
because of their hard soles 
and durability. This pair is 
beaded with a horse pattern. 


A common form of the 
modern powwow 
headdress, the roach is 
typically made from 
porcupine and deer hair 
woven to stand upright. 
The two eagle feathers 
move with the dancer’s 
head to the drumbeat. 


Bustles, once used to 
show rank, were some- 
times passed down within a 
family. Twin bustles are a 
signifying mark of the fancy 
dancer and add to the 
regalia's adornment. Bustles 
are made with feathers and 
decorated with horsehair, 
Angora, and fur. 


Dance sticks are used to 
express good feelings. 

They can be decorated 
with beadwork, feathers, 
and colored tape and often 
have objects attached. The 
sticks are historical 
reminders of the coup 
stick many tribes carried 
into battle. 


Evolving from suspenders 
worn in the Twenties, the 
harness is draped around 
the neck and loom -beaded 
with a design of the 
dancer's choice. Many 
designs have symbolic 
meaning; these lightning 
bolts, for example, signify 
speed and swiftness. 
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F(oj)a free vacation K, 
ifrfe contact the Grand 
Lake Association at 


GRAND LAKI 


Arrowhead Veit lit ( lub and Marina is 
( irnnd Inkers fines* | >rivate < inti VVr c i r < 1 
U h fiu *d one h< tin Northeast of Tt ilsa, 1 us l 
a " mil<\s NK of Ktitlmm nil HWV k _ > on 
I )i k k < SVi m k. 


( nil amei lilies Include 1 3 1 u 1 dining, a lull 
servit e marine 1 wiih mote than 300 b* »ai slips, 
new and used boat sales and a boutique 
offering the latest fashions lor rill ages and 


< >< t visions, 


We have recently begun a multi-million dollar 
expansion projet i. which, when completed in 
the spring of *002. wilt 
f rival any private dub in 

Oklahoma. Amenities 
include': a 3, or K) s< j. 

* • 1 sealing for 17." anti 
, cm' patio with seating for an 
i {£ S additional 225. a 7 ,hoo 

J iH S( 1 fl swimming pool 
■ with rahrina bar. a 

" . I .rain sq- Il game 
rt * >m and I viskt 1 
1 «ill court, and a 

/ j T# ' 15,OOOsq It boat 
jr^m showroom which 

im can be used as a 

fit - , 1 convention renter. 


Visit Arrowhead 
rgJ* Vat hi club and 
Marina today and 
you’ll see why our 
motto is, "The only 
thing we over lot *k is the lake, 11 




Arrowhead 

Yacht Ceuikv Marina 

www mi owl u ■, k lok com * irrowfieat i@t nrnind 1 u n 


Located 3-1/2 miles NE ol Kelchum 
off Hwy 85 on Beautiful Grand Lake. 

For new and nsed boats sales, 

call (918) 782-BOAT (2628) 





GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION 





Gail Cresap, Owner 

450358 South Hwy 85 *Afton,OK 7433! 
0KIAH0MA (9 1 8) 256- 1 993 * EmarL alpacas@galstar.com 
NATIVE AMERICA www.GrandLakeAlpacas.com 


In Oklahoma, first it was cattle, then it was oil, today it’s... 


ALPACAS 

The World’s Finest Livestock Investment 


The Alpaca Advantage 

* Alpacas are safe; they don't bite or bun 

- Alpacas are small and easy to handle 

• Alpacas are useful; they produce fine and valuable fleece and make wonderful pets 

- Alpacas are intelligent, pleasant to be around and easy to train 

• Alpacas are beautiful, come in 16 colors, and are dean and pleasant to be near 
" Alpacas do not require butchering in order to be profitable 

• Alpacas do not require special shelter or care 

■ Alpacas are considered disease-resistant animals, which lowers insurance and 

veterinarian costs 

* Alpacas are rare outside of South America and cannot be mass produced 

■ Alpacas require minimal fencing 

■ Alpacas can be pastured at 5- 10 animals per acre 

* Alpacas are part of the Camelid family and have only been in the U S. since 1 984 

■ Alpacas have a relatively long and trouble-free reproductive life span 
" Alpacas come in two breeds — Suri and Huacaya 


Grand Lake Alpacas offers: 

•After Sale Support 

• Pet Quality Males Available 

• Blue Ribbon Stud Service 
•Variety of Colors 

• Start-up Packages 

• Breeding Stock Sold with Ranch Guarantee 

• Conformational Excellence 

• Over 90 Suris and Huacayas 

• Financing Available 

• Multiple Purchase Disounts 

• Champions tn confirmation and fleece 


Grand Lake Alpacas in northeastern Oklahoma is one of the largest Alpaca breeders in the Midwest and one of only 
eight in Oklahoma. Call or visit us today to learn more about "The World’s Finest Livestock Investmentl" 


for a free Grand Lake vacation guide contact the 
Grand Lake Association, Hwy 59 North, Grove 
Oklahoma, (918) 786-2289 
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LIFE CYCLES 

B radley Cobb Triu m phs • By Marshall Ellis 


M ost of us encounter life’s changes in 

predictable ways, and we commemorate those 
changes with predictable memories. Be it a birthday, mar- 
riage, or children, these moments define us. 

But for Bradley Cobb, a thirty- five- year-old Bartlesville 
optometrist, father of two, and member of the Cherokee 
Nation, those defining moments stopped being so predict- 
able on August 21,1 997. Cobb calls it the day that “a good 
kid just made a mistake,” a collision that cost a sixteen- 
year-old driver his l ife. Cobb lost something, too: his left leg 
at the hip. Not a morning arrives without Cobb saving, “Oh 
yeah," while reaching for the crutches. 

Even normal motion vanished for this former University 
of Kansas sprinter, who raced against Michael Johnson before 
returning to Bartlesville to join his father's optometry prac- 
tice. “It took about two years to deal with the loss,” he says. 
Still, he knew, “1 had to do something.” 




He found that something after his 
cousin, Paul jackson, told him be d 
been practicing riding his mountain 
bike with one leg. “You can do this,” he 
said. In short order, that led Cobb to 
Disabled Sports USA, a nationwide 
sports rehabilitation program, which 
led to July JO, 1999, and another defin- 
ing moment: Cobb's first national title 
for amputee racers. Speed, suppleness, 
and something very much like normal 
motion were back. His cousin was^l 
right: He could do this. 

The Paralympics are the Olympics 
ft >r ath 1 et es w i t h p h ysi cal disabilities. Th e a t h I etes — a n r p 1 1 tees, 
blind, or in wheelchairs — compete in the same venues as their 
able-bodied counterparts. But with Bradley Cobb, you learn 
that certain words don't apply. “Disabled.” “Handicapped.” 
Sorry, no sale. 

By February 2000, he wanted a chance to race against the 
wc >rld s e 1 i te a m putce ride rs at the 2 00 0 I J a ra 1 y mp i c Sum- 
mer Games in Sydney, Australia. Working with Dallas area 
coach and cyclist Ryan Crissey, who calls Cobb “a world- 
class athlete,” he trained like a man possessed. But this was 
big-time racing, and the trials in April were, well, trial -like. 

He won the trials but hadn't yet qualified. Later, he met 
the standards for qualification in an Indiana time trial. Then, 
on July 30, 2000, as he sat in the dark staring down on the 
Bartlesville High School track, his cell phone rang and an- 
nounced another defining moment, Sydney. 

The final moment came on October 19, 2000. Cobb’s team 
wasn't supposed to have a chance against the dominant Aus- 
tralian and European cycling teams. But, U.S. head coach 
Kathy Zawadzki says, Cobb showed “the focus and concen- 
tration of a rider who has been doing this all his life.” Cobb, 
who knows a thing or two about long odds, says simply, “We 
didn't get rattled.” 

Thirty-eight months after nearly dying, Cobb and his two 
teammates won Paralympic bronze medals in track cycling, 
with an average speed of twenty-nine miles per hour. 

For his part, Cobb is an uncomfortable hero. The optom- 
etrist who helps other people focus speaks of seeing more 
defining mo m e n ts. T h e wo rid c h a m p t o n s hips a re b a re 1 y a 
year away. Bradley Cobb talks about how no one is an over- 
night success. And of seeing his world in sharper focus now, 
of teaching others that “when you fall, you get back up." 


The 2002 International Paralympic Committee World Cy- 
cling Championships are August 3- 12 in Altenstadt, Germany . 
paralympic.org. 
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Today's wedding 


a ,kes, iwm [) e $ s e r t s of a Lifetime 

sophisticated 


to simple 


The centerpiece for any wedding, a tantalizing cake can convey tradition or trend 




Area cake prices vary according to a bride's unique 
requests for flavors, filling, and style. Prices start at $100 
for a small cake and can go as high as $3,500. The vanilla 
creme cake, left, costs $500 and serves I 15 guests. A few 
other talented bakers include Ruth's Sweete justice in 
Oklahoma City (405/879*2253) and Merritt’s Bakery (918/ 
250- 1 607- 9 1 8/747-230 1 ) and Ann's Bakery (9 I 8/834-2345) | 

in Tulsa. Be aware that bakers of this caliber are in 
demand; some book several months in advance. 


with its presence. Prepared by Franny Pasternik, owner of Queen of Tarts in Okla- 
homa City (405/521-1 121). this four-layer beauty is a vanilla creme cake filled with 
fresh raspberry puree. Covered with rolled fondant icing and a spring mix of gum- 
paste flowers (among them calla lilies, tulips, and roses), this cake represents the 
current trend of adding color while still recognizing time-honored elegance. 

Sometimes tradition just doesn't fit, and budgets fail short of a professionally 
priced cake. For a small garden wedding or a fun twist on the customary 
groom s cake, try doing it yourself. Created by Oklahoma Today publisher 
Joan Henderson, this eight-inch, five-layer square cake, 
covered with ground chocolate cookie crumbs and 


blue hydrangeas, can have alternating layer flavors. 


For more instructions on this simple-yet- 


elegant masterpiece, visit okfahomatoday.com. 


— Andrea Lopez Walker 



With plains and trains, who needs automobiles? 



The Amtrak® Heartland Flyer Is your 
ticket to freedom. Huge, comfortable 
seats and picturesque views let 
you relax while you speed through the 
plains of Oklahoma. And whether 
you’re making a short trip In-state 
or connecting in Texas to one of 
over 500 destinations, the snack 
car will make sure that you won't get 
there with an empty stomach. For in- 
formation on fares and reservations, 
call your travel agent or Amtrak 
at 1-800-USA-RAIL. 



ENCE EDMOND! 
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Duncan's little town secrets ... 

waiting for you 


For a visitor packet please call 
1 - 800 - 782-7167 
www.duncanok.org 


MAT 



1-23 

Watercobr Oklahoma XVeahibil at Edmond 
Historical Society Museum (405) 33CMXJ78 

4-6 

23rd Annual Downtown Arte Festival at 

Broadway & 2nd SI. (405) 330-6407 

18-19 

OK RedHawk Rally Tournament AAU 

National Qualifier Edmond All Sports, visit 
www. east leagueli nk .com 

26-28 

Booger Sartor Team Roping at Lazy E 
Arena (405) 282-3004 

27-28 

Edmond Blue s & Jazz Festival in Hafer 
Park at 9lh $ Bryant (405) 3594683 

1-3 

StfMf 

Superseries National Qualifier Edmond All 
Spoils (405) 340-5300 

2-3 

State Open Finals Edmond Soccer Club 
(405) 348-2255 

7-M 28 

Swingtime Canteen SlrawHal Musical 
Theatre Works every Thurs., Fn , & Sal. 

8 p.m, in UCQ’s Mitchell Hail (405) 722-3375 

S-10 

Endeavor Games at UC0 Eight sports 
featured for amputee, blind, cerebral palsy 
Swheetehatr athletes. (405) 722-8744 

0-10 

USSSA World Series Qualifier Edmond All 
Sports wwv; easi/leag uelink.ee m 

14-16 

Worlds Greatest Horseman at Lazy E 
Arena (405) 282-3004 

14-30 

Henry V, Oklahoma Shakespeare in the Parte 
QMeara Amphitheatre. Hafer Park at 9th 8 
Bryant (405) 340-1222 

24-Jul. 1 

USTA Women 's Satellite Tournament at 
Kickingblrd Tennis Center (405) 348-1222 

3Q 

A Taste of Edmond Edmond restaurants 
compete for big or small appelJtes 



CONVENTION 
AND VISITORS BUREAU 


825 E, 2nd St,, Suite 1 00 * Edmond, OK 73034 
(405) 3414344 * FAX: (405) 340-5512 

E-mail: cwTvhke^Vi sitcdmondok.com 
Website: wmv, visitedmondok.com 
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The OKT Profile: 

Kelly Haney 

f ^ 


Originally from Seminole County, Kelly 
Haney is an internationally recognized art- 
ist and was recently selected to create the 
sculpt are for the State Capitol dome. Haney , 
a full-blood Seminole -Creek Indian, has 
long balanced painting and sculpture with 
politics. A member of the state legislature 
since 1981, Haney lives in Seminole. 

©Who or what inspires you? 

© I draw inspiration from events in 
my past, in particular, my religious up- 
bringing in the Methodist church. 

©Who were your childhood heroes? 

o l owe so much to my parents. They 
taught me that nothing is impossible if 
you believe in yourself. 

©if you could change something 
about yourself, what would it be? 

© I would like to be more productive 
in all phases of my life. 

© What are you reading now? 

© 1 am currently reading a biogra- 
phy about Governor George Nigh, 
Good Guys Wear White Hats: The Life 
of George Nigh by Bob Burke and 
Kenny Franks. 

©What relaxes you? © 1 enjoy be- 
ing with my six children. 

©What artists influenced you most? 

© Salvador Dali and Michelangelo. 
©What is your favorite Oklahoma 
restaurant? © Mable Jackson’s is a 
small country store in Little, Okla- 
homa, near where I grew up. 1 still love 
to stop by there every chance 1 get and 
order one of their fresh, hand-sliced 
ham and cheese sandwiches, 

© What’s your favorite quote? 

© "And this too shall pass." 

©What was the best thing about 
being named the artist on the 
capitoT dome project? © I am still 
overwhelmed at having been selected. 
It is exciting to create something which 
will have historical value for both past 
and future Oklahoma generations. 
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The Western Way 

A Collection of Harold Holden s Work 



L ike the cowboys he immortal- 

izes, Kremlin artist Harold Holden is 
a man of few words, preferring to let his 
art do the talking. I lis work speaks elo- 
quently: Grizzled cowhands give mute 
testimony to life on the Oklahoma range, 
seeking shade with their horses and slak- 
ing claims in the land run. 

Beginning April 2H, Gilcrease Museum 
tips its hat to Holden by hosting the larg- 
est-ever show of his work. As one of four 
featured sculptors in the Rendezvous 200 1 
artists exhibit, Holden will present forty- 
one pieces to spur visitors' imaginations. 

Among the pieces in the Gilcrease 
show are Ranch Hands, with a cow dog 
standing at the ready, and Hitchhiker, in 
which a cowboy shares his saddle with a 

dog. The images are so strong, visitors 
can almost hear the leather creaking. It's 
not surprising, then, that Holden's work 
can be found at the National Cowboy 
a n d Wes t c r n H e r i t a ge Ce n t e r, W oo la roc, 
and the Museum of the Cherokee Strip 
in Enid. 

Through his art, Holden is a creative 
master at capturing simple moments, us- 
ing sculpt ure to breathe life into the people 
and events that shaped Oklahoma’s rich 
western history. 

— Joan Rhine 

R ent iez vo t ts 2 00 } will a Iso fee 1 1 u re a rt - 
hts Shirley Tlwmson-Smith of Oklahoma 
City , Jim Wilcox of Wyoming , and Don 
Gerha rtz of Wisconsin . The exhi bit opens 
April 28 and runs through June 24. (918) 
596-2700. 



THE LEGEND CONTINUES 

1101 N6 50™ OKLAHOMA CITY. OK 73111 
( 405)424 '1614 


Come back to Sleepy Hollow, 
where a tradition of great food 
and friendly service has 
welcomed diners for more than 
fifty yean. Generations have 
returned to enjoy award~winning 
fried chicken made to order in 
cast' iron skillets. Tender, juicy 
steaks grilled to perfection and 
our famous madedfom -sera f c h 
biscuits. Return to Sleepy 
Hollow today and savor a meal 
you'll always remember , 



1 - 800 - 678-8767 

www, Springfield mo.org 


Springfield, 

Missouri! 

Welcome to 
fascinating adven- 
tures in spectacular 
settings. When you 
explore the Ozark s 
with Springfield as 
your starting point, 
you'll discover 

major league 
shopping, unique 
restaurants and 
attractions like 
Bass Pro Shops 
Outdoor World and 
Fantastic Caverns. 

Just minutes 
from Branson. 

Call now for a 
FREE Ozarks 
Adventure packet. 

.ii 1 - I IT Id « | 
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8/ Mary Logon Waif 

L ike a grand southern belle, the magnolia greets 

i he warm spring breeze with the rustle of fragrant blossoms, 

Anci there’s no place better than Durant, Oklahoma — declared 
the Magnolia Capital of Oklahoma by the state legislature in 
1999 — to drink in the intoxicating fragrance of this qu intes • 
sential southern tree. 

Durant is renowned for its large congregation of Magnolia grtw- 
diflora, or southern magnolia. The ornamental 
charmers are so prolific, the community hosts a 
festival honoring them on June 1-2. 

Jay Paul Gumm serves as publicity chairman 
for the festival and as the executive director of 
the Durant Area Chamber of Commerce, In 
Durant, he says, the magnolia is more than just 
a pretty tree. "It is no accident that we have such a large number 
of magnolias here. Since the early 1 900s, there has been a coor- 
dinated and concerted effort to plant these trees in Durant/ 

The first magnolias came to town with Mississippi-born E.B. 

Robbins in 1 9 11 . A biology professor, Robbins was hired to teach 
at Southeastern State Normal School, now Southeastern Okla- 
h o ma State U n i ve rs i ty . N ot in g the la v o ra b I e m agn o I ia g ro wi n g 
conditions, Robbins brought the trees to his new home. 



After collecting seeds in Mississippi, he returned to Durant to 
carefully nurture them. His spirit lives on in the magnolias he 
planted on campus and tended throughout his life. Today, that 
nurturing continues under the supervision of the university, fa- 
miliarly known as “the campus of a thousand magnolias,” Gumm 
says, “These trees arc very much a part of Durant’s southern heri- 
tage, so they are very well cared for ” 

All that hard work pays off beginning in late 
May, when the lofty magnolias bloom, lining 
the campus, West Evergreen Street, and North 
Fourth Avenue like southern ladles on parade. 
During this time, thousands descend on Durant 
to enjoy the show of ornamental blossoms and 
partake of Little Dixie’s famous hospitality. 

For the action -oriented, the event sports a best -deco rated turtle 
contest, a turtle race (witnesses claim you haven’t lived until you've 
seen a magnolia-adorned box turtle sprint, so to speak, for the fin- 
ish line}, carnival rides. Native dancing, and a performance by 
country singer Rick Trevino. But the real stars are the magnolias. 

For more information on the Magnolia Festival, call 
(580)924 -8886 or visit the event website, m agnol inf estiva Loom. 



HISTORICAL, ARTISTIC, EDUCATIONAL, & FUN! 


People of Oklahoma like YOU are creating a unique collection of historic art to celebrate Oklahoma's 
centennial year of statehood - 2007. For the next seven years Oklahoma citizens will be creating 
collages with different themes, collectively covering every aspect of life in our great state. In 2007 
these collages will travel to Washington D.C. for a celebratory exhibition on the National Mall. 

This Oklahoma Centennial project is open to submissions by any person, group, school, or business 
in Oklahoma. Creating a collage is an educational, reflective, and bonding experience for the partici- 
pants. whether they are senior citizens or school children. This year $10,000 will be awarded by 
Hideaway Pizza for the best work in three age categories 


This will be a historic art event for our state - art created by the people, for the people. Join us by 
creating your own visual time capsule of our history and hopes, our land and its people, 

33BGEGE F° r more information contact: 

tmmk SHF 405-525-5681 |M 

WSSfcgjjiy gTJoj www.collage2000.com \agj&/c 
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Grove 


GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION 



Cedar Oaks Leisure Living is a master-planned 
lakefront resort community for the active adult, 
age 50 and over Cedar Oaks sits on 17 land- 
scaped acres on the shores of the beautiful Grand 
Lake O t the Cherokees in Grove, Ok. 

Ail grounds are beautifully maintained. Starting at 
Si 22,900, Cedar Oaks offers patio-style homes in 
three floor plans ranging from 1437 to 1856 
square feet. All homes are designed for total 
comfort and efficiency. 


A 6,000 square foot Clubhouse is fully equipped 
for year-round activities and helps bring our 
community together Included is an exercise 
room, library, TV room, billiards area, card room, 
swimming pool and Jacuzzi, to name just a few. 
Low financing makes this your ideal retirement 
home or weekend retreat. 



CEDAR OAKS 


LEISURE LIVING 

8510 Cedar Oaks Drive * Grove, OK 74344 
918 786 2222 

c edar oa ks @gree nets .net ■ www , c eda roa ks , com 

l mile south of Sailboat Bridge on Hwy. 59 



Other features include: 

* Two car garages 

* Total electric, energy efficient 

* Central vacuum system 

* Smoke detectors 

* Large closets 

* Built-in oven, microwaves, 
and dishwashers 

* Vaulted ceilings 

* Ceiling fans 

* Laundry room 

* Spacious kitchen with sunny 
breakfast nooks 
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Sales Office and Model Homes open Tuesday through Saturday from 1:00 to TOO p.m. 
Come by, call, or visit our website today. 


FOR A FREE VACATION GUIDE CONTACT THE GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION AT (918) 786-2289. 






Oklahoma’s 
Most Famous 
Since 1957 

Stillwater 

Tulsa 

OKC 

coming soon to 

Edmond 

and 

Norman 



Great State. 
Great Magazine. 


Curious? 


Internships in editorial, advertising, 
circulation, and marketing are available 
at Oklahoma Today year-round. For 
more information, call (405) 521-2496 
or (800) 777-1793, 
www, oklahomatodav.com 
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Barbecuing, Oklahoma Style 


I T’S A PERFECT SPRING DAY. THE 
scent of freshly mowed grass mixed 
with that unavoidable hint of lawn 
mower exhaust fills the air* Today is 
the day to barbecue. 

Barbecuing can be performed year- 
round in the Midwest, inclement 
weather aside. But there's nothing quite 
like that first barbecue in warm weather. 
It's something about springtime and 
smoldering coals: They go together like 
Mom and apple pie. 

Today, we will enjoy one of my 
family's favorites — barbecued beef 
brisket. My husband Dave, a purist, has 
already prepared his old-fashioned grill 
for the hours ahead. Not tempted by 
contemporary models, his decades-old 
Hasty- Bake, its legs almost completely 
rusted off, will always be the grill of 


GRILL TALK 


If youVe a barbecue aficionado, a 
Hasty-Bake charcoal oven is the grill of 
choice. Hasty-Bake, a Tulsa company in 
business since I 948, first introduced a 
covered grill that utilized indirect 
cooking. From The Grilling Encyclopedia . 
author A. Core Sinnes writes, "Owners 
of Hasty-Bakes are a fiercely loyat and 
passionate lot, in much the same way as 
are the owners of Bentley motorcars.” 
Check out the different models at 
hastybake.com or call (800) 4AN-OVEN 
or (918) 665-8220, 
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choice. Until death do they part. 

Earlier, Dave lit a large mound of 
charcoal, now covered with light gray 
ash, a sign of its readiness. 

Dave separates the charcoals and 
pushes them to both sides of the grill. 

He places a foil pan of water in between 
the two piles of coals and fits the rack 
into place, a ritual that fashions an 
ordinary grill into a low -temperature 
oven and smoker, A large bowl full of 
waterlogged hickory chunks stands by. 

The spiced- up brisket, which has sat 
at room temperature for two hours, is 
placed on the grill, fat side up. A few 
of the hickory chunks are tossed onto 
the coals and the lid closed. A lid is a 
must for this type of barbecuing: It 







MIMI RlPPEE 


forces the fragrant smoke to permeate 
the meat. (But al! vents should be 
open to oxygenate the fire.) 

By midafternoon, Dave's cheeks are 
blush ed p i n k from t h e sun. In a n ea r h y 
hibachi grill, backup coals burn, and 
throughout the day they replace the 
mostly spent briquettes. 
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3 tablespoons paprika 

1 tablespoon black pepper 

2 teaspoons onion salt 

2 teaspoons dry mustard powder 
2 teaspoons dried thyme 
I teaspoon sugar 
I teaspoon ground cayenne 
I teaspoon garlic powder 

Mix all ingredients together Rub 
completely over brisket, wrap tightly, 
and refrigerate overnight. Yield: 
approximately 1 /2 cup. 



There's something about silling 
outside in the springtime, bombarded 
by wafts of barbecue smoke. Conversa- 
tion turns to the summer months, 
interrupted only by Dave jumping up 
to feed the fire and baste the brisket 
with diltit ed W o rc este rs h i re sa u ee . 

Then, after six hours on the grill, the 
brisket's debut. Dave brushes on a small 
amount of sauce, then places the brisket 
on a chopping board, which I whisk 
inside. After a fifteen-minute cooldown, 

I slice the meat crosswise into thin slices 
and place the slices on a serving plate. 

The wind behaves on this particular 
da y , a n d my fa m i I y ea ts o utside. I se r v e 
the beautiful brisket with hot barbecue 
sauce, mashed potatoes, and salad. Lem- 
onade washes down the meal — a fabu- 
lous finish to a perfect day, 

— Mi mi Rippee 



THE TRAILS 


"On The Chisha) 

% 


Museum 


Mu sen ms 

Heritage Tours f 
Historic Trail Sites 
Antique and Specialty Shopping 
Special Events 


Duncan's Chisholm Trail Heritage Center 
transports you to the time of wide-open spaces, a 
trail etched by the hooves of millions of cattle, 
to Monument Hill and the struggles and 
determination to tame the frontier. Oklahoma 
history at its best! M-Sa 10-5, Sun 1-5 
1000 N 29th Street Duncan, OK (580)252 6692 


Visit our website al www.duacanok.org 
or call Duncan Convention and Tourism 
ii 1 800 782 7167 for a free itinerary 
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BY MARK HUTCHISON 


Wichitas and Wildlife and Burgers , Oh My! 


O KLAHOMA’S MELTING POT. I.AWTON HAS BEEN SO NAMED HE- 
cause of its cultural variety and rotating population, thanks to 
n ea rb y F o rt Sill, a n a rt ill ery t rain i ng fad l i t y fo u n d ed i n I 869 . hi ere , 
a fascinating blend of frontier and military history has spawned a commu- 
nity of 93,000 — Oklahoma’s fourth -larges I city — who awaken to the un- 
spoiled splendor of the Wichita Mountains. 

Established in 1901 through a lottery on the former Comanche, Apache, 
and Kiowa tribal reservation, Lawton, the Comanche County seat, takes its 
name from Civil War hero Henry W. Lawton, who captured Geronimo in 
1886. Ninety miles from Oklahoma City and a three-hour drive from Dallas- 
Fort Worth, Lawton’s accessibility makes it a desirable tourist destination. 
Too, Lawton offers a diverse range of things to do. A variety of ethnic cui- 
sines entice the adventurous appetite. In addition, Lawton is home to 
Cameron University, an orchestra, art gallery, community theater, and sev- 
eral military and historical museums. Lawton also celebrates the arts and its 
ternational composition with a number of festivals. In fact, its diverse people 
nd opportunities are a tribute to Lawton’s frontier legacy. 


TAKING REFUGE 


While in town, gander at the buffalo, frolic in the 
native grasses, or listen to the bugling elk of the 
Wichita Mountains National Wildlife Refuge (580/429-3222). 
Established in 1901, the national refuge is a portrait of 
preservation success. Fifteen small takes are scattered 
throughout for picnickers and fishermen, white fifteen 
miles of hiking traits wind among the blackjacks and 
oaks. Climbers come from several states to challenge 
the abundant rock formations, 

A new refuge visitor center includes exhibits 
depicting the geology, flora, and fauna of the moun- 
tains. Don't miss a 3.5'mrle sunset drive up Mount 
Scott, For something more traditionally spiritual, 
visit the Holy City of the Wichitas (580/429-3361), where 
the annual Easter pageant draws thousands. Then 
stop inside the chapel where artist Irene Malcolm — 
nicknamed the Michelangelo of the Wichitas — used 
the walls and ceiling as an easel for the angels and 
apostles she painted there. 
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The Fort Sill National Historic Landmark Museum (580/ 
442-5 1 23) includes forty-six historic buildings with exhib- 
its on the frontier army. Native Americans, and Held artil- 
lery. Also on the museum grounds, visit the Guardhouse, 
where Apache medicine man Geronimo, technically a pris- 
oner of war in the Fort Sill area between 1894 and his 
death in 1909, voluntarily spent three weekends 
while sleeping off too much drink. Follow the signs 
to Geronimo’s gravesite, also located on the post. 

You’ll find plenty of exhibits on the Na- 
tive Americans of the region at the Mu- 
seum of the Great Plains (580/581- 
3460). The beat goes on at the Percussive 
Arts Society Museum (580/353- 1455), 
where you can look over gongs and tim- 
pani from around the world. 

For history of a different kind, 
stop by the 1909 Greek revival 
Mattie Beal Home (580/357- 
3522). Finally, take the kids to 
Elmer Thomas Park (580/58 1 - 
3400) and feed hundreds of 
playful prairie dogs — theyll 
eat peanuts, bread, and 
crackers right out of your hand. 


FOOD AND SHELTER 


At the Meers Store (580/429-8051) near Lawton, 
tuck a napkin into your shirt while squeezing a plate- 
sized burger into your mouth. While you’re devouring, 
watch earthquake activity around the world on the 
store’s seismograph. Orange rough y, escargot, and other 
seafood cuisine are the fare at Fishermen's Cove 
(580/529-2672). The chips, cheese dip. and salsa at Salas 
Mexican Restaurant (580/357- 1 600) make a zesty 
appetizer for any entree. Don’t miss the chicken 
enchiladas. Sit down to traditional German family cuisine 
at Bavarian House (580/353-7929) or feast on 
delectable pasta at Bianco's Italian Restaurant (580/ 
353-5021). At Martin's Restaurant (580/353-5286), 
cut into your steak of choice or relax over a downtown 
lunch at The Tea Room (580/357-6 1 1 6). 

For gamblers, the Howard Johnson Hotel (580/353- 
0200; $49-$68) is near the Comanche Nation Games 
(580/354*2000), open twenty-four hours a day. Holiday 
Inn (580/353-1682; $62-$ 1 75), Ramada Inn (580/355- 
7155: $60-$85). and Days Inn (580/353-3104; $37-$48) 
will also provide a place to lay your head for the night 
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On May 11-13, shop alfresco for original paintings and sculptures 
by eighty artists during the annual Arts for All Festival (580/248- 
5384). Or break out your dancing shoes the first weekend in 
October for Oktoberfest (580/355-354 1 ). 

Lawton's ethnic groups mingle the final weekend in September 
during the outdoor International Festival (580/58 J -3470). Just 
before Thanksgiving, a local thoroughfare — Gore Boulevard — 
transforms into the Boulevard of Lights (580/355*3541), a radiant 
Christmas tradition. 

Get a firsthand glimpse of Fort Sill's military might during the annual 
Armed Forces Day Parade (580/355-3541), just ahead on May 18. 
Howitzers, tanks, and other hardware roll through the city’s streets as a 
reminder of the one hundred-year partnership between Lawton and Fort Sill, 
And be sure not to miss the Red River Trading Post (580/581-3460) within 
the Museum of the Great Plains. During spring and fall encampments, reenactors 
surround visitors with the sights, sounds, and smells of the nineteenth-century 
trading post era. For more information about Lawton events, call the Lawton- 
Fort Sill Chamber of Commerce and Industry (580/355-3541). 


DISCRETIONARY TIME 













F YOU'RE WAITING FOR INSPIRATION; YOU’LL BE WAITING 
a long time,” Benjamin Harjo Jr, says. 

His wife Barbara laughs, "‘Charles Pratt, the sculptor, once 
asked Ben if he ever ran out of things to paint,” she says. “Ben 
responded no, he didn’t, and his greatest fear would be to die 
before he got all he wanted to paint on paper’ 1 

Says the Oklahoma City artist: “IVe never had any trouble 
finding something to paint.” 

Harjo 1 s art reveals no lack of inspiration. 1 1 is vibrant colors 
and geometric patterns, interspersed with human elements and 
Native American myths, never cease to move the observer, in- 
spiring laughter and suggesting physical energy. “1 will see some- 
thing that sparks a musing,” the artist says. “It could be a leaf, a 
rock, even a piece of mud, and it will evoke a legend from a book, 
or maybe just an idea from my own sketching.” 

Often Indian art reflects either a profound sadness for a lost 
world or an ironic sense of humor, Harjo \s art does both hut 
is perhaps best known — as one scholar put it — for display- 
ing “his lively sense of humor and the fun he has working with 
line and color.” 

Doris Littrelh owner of Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery in 
Oklahoma City and longtime Harjo patron, concurs: “The 
movement, the color, the subject* and the title often make you 
smile. 1 am so proud that he lets this gallery handle his work.” 
A few titles of his paintings evoke that humor: Fast Food , a 
buffalo hunt; When Some Bunny Loves Me, a tribute to an irre- 
placeable pet; Market Gamble, a delightful commentary on the 
vagaries of Indian markets; Custer's Last Thoughts , involving a 
holy, incense-bearing mackerel; and the self-explanatory Mar- 
ket Morning ami / Cant Find the Keys. This humor, with Harjo' s 
unmistakable color and design, is what makes Oklahoma City 
philanthropist and art collector Ann A I spa ugh summarize sim- 
ply, “His work makes me tee I good.” 

Harjo’s father was Seminole and his mother Shawnee, The 
Harjo name is well known in Creek and Seminole circles, and 
historically, these tribes have had close relationships. Coinci- 
dentally, Harjo's mother, from the Shawnee tribe, was also 
named Harjo. 

Born in Clovis, New Mexico, Harjo moved at an early age to 
Byng, Oklahoma, where he lived until graduating from Byng 
High School, The sketching began even then, as he drew car- 
toons for the school newspaper, the Byng Pirate. The school, 
though, did not offer art classes. During a visit to the Shawnee 
Indian Clinic for a standard immunization, he happened upon 
a brochure advertising the Institute of American Indian Art in 
Santa Fe, now universally known as IA1A, Upon graduating 
high school, he submitted a portfolio, was accepted, and en- 
rolled in l AIA’s two-year program in 1964. 

Lucky for us. 



From top to bottom: Big Turtle and the Warning 
makes its home in a Tennessee private collection 
alongside six other Harjo works. This watercolor, 
based on Native American legend, features seven 
warriors and a turtle, both common Indian subject 
matter. When Butterflies Could Sing pays homage to a 
Native American creation legend. Before the Tears 
depicts a woman recalling life before the Trail of 
Tears. Previous pages: Created in I 997, Just Along for 
the Ride reflects Ben Harjo's tendency toward 
geometric patterns and bright colors. 
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Harjo studied with painters like T. C. Cannon, Kevin Retl 
Star, and Linda Lomahaftewa and sculptors including Doug 
Hyde and Bill Prokopiof. Having no formal art training, Harjo 
was unaware of past great Indian painters, much less European 
works. At [A1A, that was soon remedied. His natural talent was 
enhanced by a remarkable cadre of teachers: The great Fritz 
Scholder taught art history, mostly Native American painters; 
the late Allan Houser, who later praised Harjo -s work, taught 
both painting and sculpting techniques; and Harp's most in- 
fluential teacher, Seymour Tubis, introduced his young star to 
the work of Spanish artist Pablo Picasso, perhaps the most in- 
fluential artist of the twentieth century. The legendary cubist's 
influence is readily seen in Harjo 1 s innovative designs. 

But IA1A was not just an art school. Students were taught lit- 
erature, languages, science, and math as well as studio art. Be- 
cause the Bureau of Indian Affairs provided funding for the stu- 
dents, much of their art was either kept as class materials by the 
teachers or acquired by the bureau. The bulk of this invaluable 
art makes up the IA1A collection housed at its museum across 
the street from the cathedral in Santa Fe. (Some years later, Tubis 
returned to Harjo one of his first woodblocks of a yellow cat and 
a worn sketchbook which contains the m usings and sketches of 
his instructors and classmates.) 

After a tour of duty in Vietnam in the early 1970s, Harjo ob- 
tained his Bachelor of Fine Arts at OSU (the last year the uni- 
versity offered such a degree). After a couple of years setting up 
cultural youth organizations in Tulsa, he dove full-time into art 
in 1976. 

Until his broad exposure at IA1A, Harjo owed no particular 
legacy to earlier Indian painters. Although his themes are 
heavily influenced by Native legend and tradition, his style no 
more reflects, say, the work of the Kiowa Five or the Bacone 
style than it does the work of Klee, Dali, or Picasso, In fact, his 
art can he considered a fusion of these styles and traditions. 
Indeed, Littrell notes that “Ben is often called the Picasso of 
Native American painters." 

Although he can be compared to an array of masters, one as- 
sociation remains: Ben Harjo is influenced by Ben Harjo's work. 
Not that he doesn't admire colleagues both living and gone, 
western and eastern. He readily admires the work of Cannon, 
Mirac Creepinghear, Solomon McCombs, and Woody 
Crurnbo. In fact, among his legions of awards, he most values 
the Woody Crurnbo Memorial Award given by the Southwest- 
ern Association for Indian Arts in 1990. 

“It was important to me because it was the first year they gave 
the award," Harjo says. “And l knew Woody, which is also nice.” 

Harjo's other honors include the 1987 Red Earth Grand 
Award, the 1993 Heard Museum's Featured Artist recogni- 
tion, and most recently, the Heard's 2001 Annual Indian 


His vibmnt colors 

never cense to move 
the observer, to 

inspire thought 

themselves. 


When He Adds 

pnssiomte color to ms ™t 

he renches Fi different plfltenu. 



moaning 


Above: Market Mom mg and I Can't Find the Keys is one of eight Harjo pieces in an Oklahoma City private collection. The painting was 
inspired by the artist's experiences at the Santa Fe market. Opposite top: In Handy Dandys* Harjo employs his signature humor, saying 
that the painting is a play on the phrase, ‘if you need a helping hand.* Opposite bottom: In a typical Five Civilized Tribes stlckbail game, 
only women were allowed to touch the ball. In this original wateroolor* Take the 8a/J and Run , Harjo depicts that tradition. 
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Market's Best of Division for The Earth, the Moon , and the 
Stars Above . 

In 1992, Absolut Vodka selected Harjo to represent Okla- 
homa in its two-year L/5A Today campaign to fight AIDS. 
Harjo’s painting, an almost fuchsia geometric surrounded by 
yellow and green representations of Oklahoma’s Indian war 
shield flag, was so striking that of all the fifty states 1 designs, it 
was the only one featured without the company’s name tres- 
passing on the painting. 

Ben liar jo’s pen and ink drawings are striking and precise. 
When he adds passionate color to his art — The Earth, the Moon, 
and the Stars Above is a good example — he reaches a different 
plateau. He continues to do woodcuts (LittrelJ says, “I know of 
no one who can do woodcuts like Ben’s”), an occasional pen- 
cil drawing, and now, he has branched out into a line of jew- 
elry, again reflecting the geometric patterns and Native Ameri- 
can themes so prevalent in his work. 

But as they say, a picture speaks a thousand words, and in 
some cases, may even inspire another. KB 



Contributing editor Robert Henry is a collector of Native American art. 
He lives in Ok/atooma City with his wife, /an. 



Ben Harjo* s work is displayed year-round at the 
Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery oral his studio by 
appointment. The gallery is located at 2335 Southwest 
Forty-fourth Street in Oklahoma City* Hours are Tuesday 
through Friday from 12 to 6p.m. and Saturday from JO 
a*m. to 6 pun. He will also host a gallery show at the Red 
Earth Festival, held June 8- 10. Prices for original paintings 
run from $450-$ 1 2,000 and miniatures range from 
$3 f 50Q-$4,200 . For more information, contact the 
Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery at (405} 685-6162. 




This section of the 
Mother ftoad is just 
east of Elk City* 
Cyrus Aver/, the 
Tulsan responsible 
for the famous road, 
is shown here in a 
portrait from I 927. 
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A live and well route 66, that is. the venerable ribbon 

of asphalt and concrete connecting two-thirds of the conti- 
nent is not only experiencing its own renaissance, but the historic 
road offers travelers something that they cannot find elsewhere — 
extraordinary people. 

Each of the eight Route 66 states stretching from Chicago to Santa 
Monica has its own distinctive connection to the highway and the 
people who live and work on its shoulder Although every town and 
city along the way contributes to Route 66, most die-hard road war- 
riors believe that Oklahoma in particular maintains an extra-special 
relationship with the old highway. Without Oklahoma and the state’s 
almost four hundred miles of vintage roadway, there would never 
have been a Route 66. Oklahoma is the road’s heart and soul. 

I n a way, Route 66 was horn in Oklahoma — the home of the road’s 
architect Cyrus Stevens Avery, runner Andrew Hartley Payne* Will 
Rogers* Woody Guthrie* and so many other notables. It was Okla- 
homa that inspired John Steinbeck, who coined the term “Mother 


Road” while writing The Grapes of Wrath Native Oklahoman and 
Yankee slugger Mickey Mantle learned how to play hardball in fields 
and meadows bordering the road. 

Today a growing number of people are taking to the old high- 
way — the free road — to retrace the steps of Guthrie, Kerouac, and 
others. The lucky travelers who make the journey quickly discover 
that people remain the most important ingredient in the Route 66 
experience. It’s the people of the old highway who make every trip 
worthwhile, who keep the road fresh and alive and interesting. 


Contributing editor Michael WaiUs is the author of Route 66 : The Mother 
Road (St Martin’s Press) which witl be rerei eased in July in honor of Route 
66*s seventy-fifth anniversary. 


By Michael Wallis 
Photography by Zigy Kaluzny 
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Doc Mason, owner 
of the Best Western 
Trade Winds Court* 
yard Inn in Clinton, 
sees to it that he and 
his staff offer every 
guest a crisp apple 
from the big bowl 
kept at the front desk. 


THE DOCTOR IS IN 

I F ANY PLACE REPRESENTS QUINTESSENTIAL 
Route 66* it 1 s Clinton, Oklahoma. The town is 
pure Mother Road. 

The Oklahoma Route 66 Museum, opened by the 
Oklahoma Historical Society in 1995, has become a 
shining star of ihe revitalized highway and attracts 
visitors from around the world. The town was long 
home to two of the most passionate champions of the 
highway, Jack and Gladys Cut berth, affectionately 
called “Mr. and Mrs. 66.” Even if Clinton could not 
boast of any of these important ties to Route 66, the 
town would still have an ace in the hole, Doc Mason. 

Dr, Walter 5. Mason Jr, owns and operates the 
B es t W e ste r n T ra d e W i n d s Co u r t y a rd Inn. A t the 
Trade Winds, whether it's the governor or a posse 
of Norwegians riding their Harleys down Route 66, 
every guest feels welcome. Doc Mason sees to that. 

Born in Cordell in 1920 to parents who settled the 
Cheyenne- Arapaho area of Oklahoma in the early 
1900s, Mason attended a one-room schnolhouse. 
He left his family's wheat and cattle operation to at- 
tend Oklahoma A & M. In Stillwater, he met Velma, 
“a pretty little blue-eyed girl from Marshall,” who 
became the love of his life. 

They married in 1 94 1 , moved to Colorado, where 
Mason completed studies in veterinary medicine, 
and then returned to western Oklahoma. The Ma- 


sons settled in Clinton, where they raised a son and 
two daughters. While working at his busy veterinary 
practice. Mason developed an interest in state gov- 
ernment. After Mason successfully spearheaded 
Raymond Gary's western Oklahoma gubernatorial 
campaign, the governor appointed him vice chair 
of the influential State Board of Public Affairs f now 
the Department of Central Services). Finding il dif- 
ficult to have enough time to care for his cattle, 
M a so n ret i r ed fro m vet e r i n a ry medi c i n e i n 1955. 

He worked tirelessly to improve Oklahoma's 
roads and highways but always stayed mindful of 
preserving the bucolic way of life along Route 66. 
In 1963, Mason bought some land on Route 66 in 
Clinton and built the Trade Winds. A couple of 
years later, he erected the Route 66 Restaurant, 
known far and wide for turning out tasty road fare. 

As luck would have it, an old museum across the 
road from the Trade Winds ( built on land the Masons 
had given to the state) ended up being transformed 
into the Oklahoma Route 66 Museum. Now, travel- 
ers may check into the Trade Winds, tour the nearby 
museum, and enjoy a dinner inspired by Velma and 
her cooks. “I am fortunate,” says Mason. “1 have 
rubbed shoulders with presidents and celebrities, but 
my greatest thrill has been the many years spent right 
here on this highway just taking care of folks.” 
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W HEN BUTCH BREGER WAS GROWING UP times, with little success. Finally, he returned to Arcadia 

in Arcadia, the old round barn next to his and worked with his father at the Route 66 filling sta- 

family’s place on the edge of Route 66 scared him tion Grady ran from 1946 until his death in 1986. 

witless. The wide-eyed kid didn't give a hoot about Breger eventually closed the gas station and turned 

the unusual edifice built by W, H. Odor in 1898. All his attention to the neighboring Round Barn* “My 

Breger knew was that the dome-shaped barn seemed dad was the caretaker of the barn for a while,” says 

ominous, especially when night winds whipped up and Breger, “I had the keys and unlocked the doors so 

the moon cast puzzling shadows. The boy listened to folks on Route 66 could stop and see inside.” 
tales of suicides and bizarre occurrences from locals, With the Route 66 revival under way by 1990, 
and be once heard a story about a crazed person who other locals also began paying more attention to the 
ran himself to death looking for a corner, decaying barn, built of native burr oaks harvested 

“I used to have nightmares about this place,” says long ago from the edges of the Deep Fork River. 

Breger. “I heard growling dogs and pigeons flapping. Before long, the Arcad ia Historical and Preservation 

Tree branches scraped against the wood, and 1 bur- Society came to the rescue. Led by Luke Robison, a 

rowed down under the covers and had bad dreams.” retired building contractor from Oklahoma City, 

Instead of avoiding the Round Barn, Breger now volunteers rolled up their sleeves and set about res- 
spends most of his waking hours there. The boy who ur reeling the bam. Fundraisers and untold hours of 

once had nightmares about the place has become one donated work resulted in the barn's full restoration, 

of the Round Barn's staunchest guardians, including replacement of the collapsed roof. 

Bom Ernest Lee Breger in 1942 in Seattle, Washing- In 1992, the barn opened to the public, and to- 
ton, to a soon-to-split married couple, “Butch,” as he day its finely finished upper loft has become a fa- 
was later called, was shuffled off to Arcadia, Oklahoma, vorite site for parties and weddings, 

tube raised by Grady and Marie Jones, relatives of his A steady stream of Route 66 travelers also make 

parents. Although they never gave him their name, it a point to slop. Breger, now manager of the gift 
Grady and Marie raised the boy as their only child, shop, greets every one. And each evening, he locks 

After finishing high school, Brqjer worked various jobs the doors and walks home for supper with his 

around the state. He also tried marriage a couple of mother. He never has nightmares anymore. 


Butch Breger, care- 
taker of the storied 
Round Barn (which sits 
next to his childhood 
and present home), 
says, "Arcadia is my 
home. I finally came to 
understand that J am 
living next to a famous 
building located on a 
famous highway.' 
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BLUER THAN BLUE 


Dee Dee Davis Belt 
and Hugh Blaine Davis 
celebrate their past in 
front of Catoosa's Blue 
Whale. The whale, 
created by their father, 
Hugh Davis, was an 
elaborate anniversary 
present for their 
mother; Zelta, 


W HERE ELSE BUT ON ROUTE 66 CAN TRAV- 
elers see a blue whale with red eyes, a toothy 
mouth, and a perpetual grin? The bragging rights 
for such a whimsical monster belong to the Sooner 
State. The Blue Whale— posing since 1 972 in a pond 
on Route 66 near Catoosa— is pure Okie, It is also 
one of the most recognizable attractions anywhere 
on the Mother Road, 

“It was an anniversary gift from my husband,” says 
Zelta Davis, “We both loved animals, and he wanted me 
to have the biggest one of all. So he gave me a whale,” 
Zelta’s late husband, Hugh Davis, was not merely 
an animal lover: He served as curator of the Tulsa Zoo 
for many years. Through his world travels, Hugh be- 
came well versed in the ways of critters great and small. 

In the late 1960s, after retiring from the zoo> Hugh 
converted one of the ponds on their Route 66 prop- 
erty into a swimming hole and charged all comers fifty 
cents for a cool dip. When swimmers kept asking for 
something to use for diving, Hugh had another clever 
idea — one that became Zelta's anniversary present. 

In 1970, seventy-year-old Hugh began plotting his 
solution with friend Harold Thomas, a welder Over 
two years, the men assembled a large skeletal structure 
made of pipe and concrete on the edge of the pond, 
Hugh, who battled crippling arthritis throughout the 
project, proudly presented the whale to his Zdta. He 


she came up with a vibrant shade of blue. 

Guests, including road-weary, hot Route 66ers, 
flocked to the Blue Whale for a refreshing swim. 
Water flowed from the whale's blowhole to keep the 
sliding boards slick, diving hoards jutted from the 
tail, and a ladder inside the massive head led to a row 
of portholes in an upper loft. Lifeguards kept con- 
stant vigil, and a concession stand did booming 
business. Some visitors came to picnic, others to 
rent canoes and fish for bass and catfish. 

Although the Blue Whale's popularity never di- 
minished, Hugh finally dosed the swimming hole 
in 1988 when his health began to fail. He died in 
1990, The property began to go to seed, and the 
paint faded on the smiling whale. 

In 1997, the Catoosa Chamber of Commerce re- 
juvenated the aging whale. A volunteer work force 
spruced up the picnic grounds, cut back brush and 
weeds, and slapped a new coat of vivid blue paint 
on the friendly whale. Road warriors who pass by 
claim the Blue Whale's smile has grown even wider. 

“Dad liked to sit in a lounge chair with his pipe 
and whittle," says Hugh Blaine, Hugh Sr.'s son and 
a retired Tulsa police officer. 

“We played here, and all our kids grew up at this 
place," says daughter Dee Dee Davis Belt, a Catoosa 
schoolteacher. “This will always be a special place 







TRADING PLACES 

P ERCHED ON THE EDGE OF ROUTE 66 JUST A 
few miles west of Elk City* Queenan’s Trading 
Post provided generations of travelers with truckloads 
of curios and souvenirs. It also sold plenty of good stuff: 
Navajo rugs and jewelry and exquisitely beaded vests, 
moccasins, bags* and medallion necklaces. During the 
heyday of the Mother Road in the Fifties and Sixties, 
hardly anyone left Queenan’s empty-handed. 

Built of frame and stucco in 1948, the trading 
post was the domain of Reese and Wanda 
Q u een a n . As a y o u n g wo m a n , W a n d a wa i t ed l a bl es 
at BilTs Lunchroom, where she met her future hus- 
band, Maurice “Reese* Queenan. Wanda and 
Reese married on Christmas Day 1942. 

The Queenans began trading with several Cheyenne 
and Arapaho in the area. Before long, they found 
themselves in the trading post business. 

Their eldest daughter, Toni, was born in 1 944, just 
as the Queenans began traveling throughout the 
West. They sold Native American crafts and mer- 
chandise to a variety of retailers, primarily along 
Route 66. By 1948, the Queenans built their combi- 
nation residence-store west of Elk City. 

Nestled on the shoulders of Route 66, QucenarTs 
Trading Post offered travelers a wide selection of gift 
items and provided supplies to nearby Indian fami- 
lies. Tourists from across the nation and locals alike 
paused to quench their thirst and buy souvenirs or 


Once the queen of 
Queenan’s Trading 
Post, Wanda Queenan 
now reigns as curator 
of the National Route 
66 Museum In Elk City. 
Standing guard over 
the trading post for 
decades, the giant 
kachina, Myrtle, moved 
right atong with her. 


presents for loved ones. 

In I960, Wanda gave birth to a second daughter, 
Sandra Lynn. By that time, Queenan s Trading Post 
had become well known up and down the length of 
the highway. Colorful totem poles and a pair of 
kachinas, including a giant figure created by Delaware 
Indian Johnny Gray, greeted visitors. Dubbed 
“Myrtle” by the family, the towering kachina, fash- 
ioned of welded oil drums and pipes, became an in- 
stant Route 66 celebrity. 

Reese died young — in 1 962— but Wanda and her 
daughters remained on Route 66, even after the new 
Interstate 40 plowed through the area in the Seven- 
ties, bypassing towns and businesses all along the 
way. “We didn’t get rich,” Wanda says, “but this 
trading post was something we really loved,” 

Although Wanda eventually closed Queenan’s in 
1 980, the memory of those glory days remains. The gi- 
ant kachina has been spiffed up and is again flagging 
down traffic from its new perch in front of Elk City's 
Old Town Museum complex. A new generation of 
travelers is again driving the old road, stopping in Elk 
City to snap photos of the refurbished Myrtle and tour 
l he nea rby N a t i o n a I Ro u tc 66 M useum . Ins id e wa i ts 
Wanda Queenan, museum curator and living legend, 

“I can’t think of anywhere else on earth I’d rather 
be than right here," Wanda says. “This town, this coun- 
tryside, this highway is my home." 




ROAD SHOW 

E very town has a soul, and in Miami, 

Oklahoma, it dwells in the Coleman Theatre. 
That has been a certainty since 8 p.m, on April 18, 
1929, when the doors of the magnificent Coleman 
swung open to the public for the first time. 

Crowds lined up along Main Street (a.k.a. Route 
66) long before showtime. After buying tickets, they 
poured into the lavish lobby. The Wurlitzer pipe or- 
gan in the orchestra pit provided stirring music as 
tuxedo-clad ushers bearing flashlights helped every- 
one find a place among the 1,600 seats. When the 
great chandeliers dimmed, the audience witnessed 
five vaudeville acts and The Dummy, a feature film 
starring Fredric March and lack Oakic. 

Opening night at the Coleman spawned a last- 
ing alliance between Miami and Route 66. The 
highway running through the heart of town al- 
lowed many to see one of the most elaborate the- 
atrical palaces in the country. 

Kansas City native J. H. “Johnny” Giffin served as the 
Coleman’s first manager, a post he held until his death 
in 1950. It was on Johnny Ciffin’s watch that the 
Coleman presented such notables as Will Rogers, Tom 
Mix and his noble steed, Tony, and the incomparable 
fan dancer, Sally Rand. Famed Oklahoma ballerina 
Moseelyne Larkin made her debut al the Coleman at 


age three, and artist Charles Banks Wilson used the sec- 
ond floor of the Coleman as studio space to create 
some of his largest, most impressive works. 

“No theater I ever managed came dose to the 
magnificent Coleman,” says Paul Gay, manager of 
the Coleman from 1957 to 1965. His smile grows 
wider when he remembers blockbusters like Ben- 
Hnrand sold-out houses for Old Yellerin 1957 and 
Elvis in jailhouse Rock the same year. 

Still other employees from the Coleman’s glory 
days live in Miami. Two of them are Pat and Barbara 
Bradley, married since 1950, who met while work- 
ing together at the theater, 

Pat started at the Coleman as a kid. He ushered for 
a quarter an hour and was the doorman on the Sun- 
day of the Pearl Harbor bombing. After serving un- 
der General George Patton in World War II, he re- 
turned to the Coleman as an assistant manager. Bar- 
bara began as a sixteen -year- old cashier in 1947. 
“This fine old place still means so much to us,” says 
Barbara, a retired bank officer. 

Thanks to the hard work of Friends of the 
Coleman Theatre Beautiful, the landmark structure 
is again a busy venue. “This is one historic site that 
was not forgotten," says Pat Bradley. “So much has 
been lost, but the Coleman remains.” 


These Miami locals 
and former theater 
employees remember 
the Coleman in its 
prime; left to right, 
Paul Gay served as 
manager, and Barbara 
and Pat Bradley met 
at the Coleman, where 
she worked in the 
concession stand and 
he as an usher. 
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On a strip of the 
Mother Road just east 
of Weatherford, Paul 
Peeler holds a portrait 
of his late wife, Nadine, 
his favorite dancing 
partner In the Thirties, 
Paul and Nadine spent 
night after night 
dancing down Route 66 
between Elk City and 
the Texas border. 


ANO THEY DANCED 

P AUL PEELER JR, LEARNED HOW TO WORK Each night, after hours of hard labor* Paul Peeler 
hard while growing up in western Oklahoma* hurried home, tie bathed away the sweat and grime 

During his life, Peeler delivered coal; raised cot- and ate supper with his wife. Afterward, the couple 
ton* wheat, and cattle; and became such a fine build- drove out to Route 66 with their hand-cranked 

mg contractor that folks bragged they lived in a Viclrola and a few friends. Peeler wound the 

“Paul Peeler house/* Victrola, and the music poured forth. It might have 

Like all good workers, he also knew how to play, been the sounds of Paul Whiteman & Mis Orches- 
Most of all, he liked to dance. His best dancing part- Ira or Johnny Ham p's Serenaders* maybe the young 
nor was his wife, Nadine Baber Peeler, born in 191 I crooner Bing Crosby. It didn't matter, 
in Elk City, A month before Wall Street crashed in Paul took Nadine*s hand. They walked out onto the 

1929> Paul and Nadine ran off to Sayre and wed in a new stretch of Route 66, and they danced under the 
preacher's parlor. Peeler had stashed away forty dol- fading sunlight. Their friends followed suit. Every 
lars* just enough to pay for an Oklahoma City hon- night they came and started in where they left off the 

eymoon and buy his bride a pair of new shoes. The night before. They danced on the Main Street of 

newlyweds set up housekeeping* and Peeler worked America. They kept dancing down that new road ur?- 
a section of family land near town. til months later, when they readied the Texas border. 

By the dawn of the 1930s* the big news in Paul and Paul and Nadine returned to their lives* raising 
Nadine's life was the paving of Route 66 across Okla- two daughters* Adelia and Georgann, They had a 
homa* M uch of the famed h igh way established i n 1 926 good I i fe in Elk ( 'it y* caring fo r fa m il y and fr ien ds 
remained a dirt mad for years. In May 1931, the state and quietly donating time and money to folks who 
awarded the contract to complete the pavement needed help, 1 n ] 986* Paul's beloved Nadine passed 
between Oklahoma City and the Texas border, away. By 1997* failing health caused Paul to take up 
At last, the crews of men with shovels prepared the residence at the Weatherford Living Center, 
roadbed near Elk City, They ran the Portland concrete Sometimes he goes back in lime. Out for a rare ride 
in twenty-foot- wide slabs, a section at a time. Crews on the old highway* his blue eyes gaze at the first-gen- 
laid sloping curves and formed curbs in hilly sections oration concrete, Jn his mind, Paul is young again. Soft 
to keep water on the road during rainstorms and pre- music purrs from a Victrola, Nadine in his arms, they 
ven t eros io n o f t h e so f l ea rthe n sh o u 1 d e rs, waltz < >n Ro u te 66 beneat h t h e ri si n g onto© n , ® ! 
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A Tribute to America’s Instrument 
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Built in 1 988, this 
Richelieu Viking, 
opposite, is one of 
only ten in exist- 
ence* Above, left to 
right: The Gibson 
Florentine, made in 
the Twenties, is 
fashioned of 
mother-of-pearl; a 
Ludwig Big Chief; in 
1927 and 1928, 
Epiphone manufac- 
tured six banjos 
known as the 
Emperor; another 
Florentine model, 
this banjo was first 
introduced in 1927* 
About a thousand 
Florentines were 
manufactured by 
Gibson* 


I N 1967, WHEN MOST HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS WERE GROOVING TO THE 
Beatles' Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band , Brady Hunt was learning 
vaudeville and jazz tunes on a four-string banjo* 

IT unt first heard the four-string’s percussive melodies in a Del City Shakey’s pizza parlor the 
summer before his senior year. Sh a key's, with its hundreds of restaurants nationwide, employed 
banjo players when banjo playing wasn't the rage, thus introducing an old musical form to 
countless young people. This particular Sh a key's banjo player, Dr. George Newman, offered to 
teach Brady Hunt to play* So Hunt practiced while patrons snacked on pizza pies. 

One night Newman took Hunt aside. 

“Someday I won't be around/ he told Hunt, “I want someone who understands this mu- 
sic to learn it and pass it on/ 

Two decades after that conversation, Hunt started a Memorial Day weekend banjo fes- 
tival in Guthrie* The festival, now in its tenth year, annually attracts some 10,000 visitors* 
Players from across the nation wear bright vests and bow ties, crowding into several ven- 
ues. It's red-hot jazz for a typically warm Oklahoma weekend. 

In 1998, Hunt witnessed the culmination of his commitment when he founded the Na- 
tional Four-String Banjo Hall of Fame Museum, The museum claims a sixty-banjo col 
lection with an estimated value of more than $600,000, with instruments up to 
$25,000 in value, jack Canine, an agricultural equipment tycoon from Indiana, 
donated the collection. Before giving the banjos to Hunts project, the million- 
aire had been approached, by the Smithsonian Institution. 

“He finally asked me, 'Why should I bring these here instead of taking them 
to the Smithsonian? 1 * recalls Hunt* “1 looked him in the eye and said, ‘You know 
in your heart you're banjo-crazy, and so am l*" 1 

Housed in a building along Guthrie’s historic Oklahoma Avenue, the museum 
has been closed recently for renovations. 

“You go back to 1900, and you'd see banjo orchestras at most major universities,” 
says I lunt amid the screams of circular saws and the poundings of hammers* “You’d 
see twenty or thirty people playing tenor four-strings, plectrums, banjo- mandolins, 
banjo-ukuleles, performing classical works and the popular tunes of the day.” 
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But the four-string’s heyday is past, so why this modern shrine? 
“We’re trying to save what’s become a dying art ,” says Bud 
Wachter, one of the few virtuoso four-string banjo players in the 
world and a regular Guthrie festival performer. 

The museum focuses on the four- string banjo, not the five- 
string. The distinction seems arcane, but one string links each 
banjo to distinct strands of American music: the five-string banjo 
to old-time country and bluegrass, the four-string to Dixieland 
and swing jazz, 

“For many people, it’s not an embracing kind of 
sound,” says Wachter, a Baltimore native. “But the 
sound is haunting. It echoes an American past. It’s 
truly our instrument." 

The banjo prototype was probably a stringed 
gourd crafted by African slaves in remembrance of 
their homeland (several African stringed instruments 
bear similar names like "bania” or “banju”). In the nine- 
t ce n th cent u ry, w hire Am er ica b ega n ado pting the ha n j o, fi rst 
using the instrument in those distorted versions of black cul- 
ture — minstrel shows, 

Bv the early twentieth century, during the zenith of vaudeville 
and in the embryonic era of jazz, banjos had evolved into sophis- 
ticated products. These ornate objects comprise the Guthrie col- 
I eel in n- — i n s t ru men ts era ft ed fro m inlaid e bo ny , m apl e , wa 1 n u t, 
Indian rosewood, and white holly, '['hey carry brand names like 
Bacon and Day, Epiphone, Ludwig, Paramount, and Vega — com- 
panies either gone or swallowed by larger corporations, 

“Look how the necks are all hand carved,” says Hunt, pointing 
to a group of Paramounts, “These are really works of art,” 
Hand-engraved gold adorns the drumlike banjo “heads.” Aba- 
lone and mother- of- pearl are inlaid along the narrow necks in 
elaborate designs. A vine curls up one, and hummingbirds flit 
among flower motifs on yet another. 

The collection includes a rare Big Chief Ludwig. Only nine were 

Opposite: A rare Gibson Florentine. Below, left to right: Ludwig 
manufactured only nine Big Chiefs between 1728 and I 93 5; this 
ebony Florentine is worth about $17,000; an Epiphone Emperor; this 
Richelieu features an inlay of a Nordic scene with a dancing couple. 
Above: This Grand Artist, made in 2000 by Boulder, Colorado, 
company Ome Banjos, would sell for approximately $ 1 1 ,500. 


ever mad e , acco rd i n g to m u se u m ex ecu t i ve d i rec 1 :o r John W i I - 
son. Artisans inlaid the image of a Native American wearing a war 
bonnet. “The inlay is so tight, if you didn’t know better, you’d 
think it was painted,” Wilson says. 

A Sjjngerland Troubadour banjo boasts carved pirate adven- 
ture scenes, including menacing ships at sea and a skull and 
crossbones, “The craftsmen were lavish with quality materials,” 
Wilson says of those who built banjos during the instrument’s 
twentieth-century pinnacle. “These designs weren’t spray- 
painted from a template. Each has its own character.” 
All of which suggests the banjo might be the 
Stradivari us of American musk— the apotheosis of 
folk craftsmanship and the culmination of our melt- 
ing-pot cultural ideal, with musical influences from 
Africa, Arabia, the Caribbean, and Ireland. 

“Picture a scene in a Union Civil War soldier’s encamp- 
ment,” says Wachter. “Some Italian guy has a mandolin, maybe 

Spanish-born soldier has a guitar, an Irishman brings out his 
Bute, And a Yankee has his banjo. And these guys start jamming. 
There was a defining moment in that. This jamming was creat- 
ing American music,” 

Hunt, Wachter, and other banjo enthusiasts do more than just 
remember this historical artifact. In preserving and playing it, they 
hope to take us all back to the delights it offers. Says Wachter: “It’s 
an American symbol.” 

Hunt strolls down the museum’s “Hall of Fame” corridor, lined 
with photographs of heroes of the four-string art, names lost in 
our current pop cultural miasma. Then there is the room dedi- 
cated to Shakey’s, Hunt credits the pizza chain for preserving the 
art of the four-string banjo, providing training for modern ban- 
joists still playing today. 

“This is the music of our heritage,” says Hunt. “It’s something 
we need to pay attention to, something we need to preserve, some- 
t h i n g we s ho u Id enjoy. ” ® 

The Tenth Annual Guthrie Jazz Banjo Festival will run May 25- 
27 , For more information, call (405) 757-1764 or (800) OK -BANJO 
or visit the festival's website at banioJestival.com, The National 
Four-String Banjo Hall of Fame Museum, (405) 260- 1525 or 
haitjomusaim.com. 
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BACK TO THE FUTURE: 


The 101 st u.S. Open 

A Fictional Final Round at Southern FI ills 

BY JOHN ROHDE • ILLUSTRATION BY BRUCE EAGLE 


T hey stand on the number eighteen tee at 
So u t her h H i II s Co u n try Clu b, the i r eyes f oc u sed d t > wn 
the middle of the fairway. Scott Verplank and Tiger 
Woods. David and Goliath. The final twosome playing the fi- 
nal hole of the 200 1 U.S. Open. 

For seventy-one holes, Woods had a stranglehold on the lead. 
But now Verplank is stalking on this Perry Maxwell -designed 
sanctuary in the hills of south Tulsa. The final hole is lined with 
humanity. Wherever the terrain allows, people stand ten -deep 
just to catch a glimpse. There is a noticeable buzz in the crowd 
because Woods has crossed the line of proper decorum. The 
world's greatest golfer isn’t trying to beat the world* He is try- 
ing to beat a local. 

Thirty-six-year-old Verplank was a three-time All-American 
at Oklahoma State and the 1986 NCAA champ. He took the 1984 
U.S* Amateur at Oak Tree Country Club in Edmond, the very 
course he now calls home. The twenty- five- year -old Woods, 
meanwhile, thrives on talent and intimidation* Most players, 
whether they admit it or not* fear the wunderkind who claimed 
a c a re er C r a n d Slam b y a ge t we n t y- fo u r* V er p lank kn o ws h e 
cannot control Woods* remarkable skill, but lie can control his 
own fear. 

Three years earlier, Verplank*s peers voted him the PGA 
Tours Comeback Player of the Year. He has overcome three 
potentially career-ending elbow surgeries. He also has diabe- 
tes, which explains the small, pager-like insulin pump attached 
to the back of his belt. If Verplank can overcome all that, surely 
he can overcome a kid born on the verge of disco. 

The day began with Woods owning a three- stroke lead over 
Verplank and a six-shot lead over the rest of the field. Woods 
opened the round birdie- birdie. Verplank opened bogey- 
bogey and suddenly trailed by seven* Since then, a somewhat 
frustrated Woods has been stuck on par. Verplank, meanwhile, 
has calmed himself and pulled to within five heading into the 
back nine. Then came a birdie at number ten and another at 
n u n ibe r el eve n * YV i t h b i rd i e s a t ti ft ee n , s r x t ee n , a n d se ve n tee n > 
Verplank has pulled even with Woods* 

The final hole at Southern Hills is a 465-yard par four, dogleg 
rigliL up a hill. Hit it right, and you're dead in the trees, f fit it 
left, and you're a long cab ride away from the green. 

Fresh off his birdie on the seventeenth hole, Verplank hits 
first off the tee. His adrenaline flowing* Verplank uses caution 
and hits a fairway wood for better accuracy. Woods also plays 
it safe* hitting his signature punched one iron. 

Both tee shots dissect the fairway and come to rest just five 
yards apart. For the first time all day* Verplank has outdriven 


Woods. Woods has 187 yards to the flag. With the elevated 
green and a slight breeze from right to left, the hole plays closer 
to two hundred yards. Noticeably peeved at being tied atop the 
I ea de r 1 1 o a rd , Woo d s p u 1 1 s o u t a se v e n i ro n a n d takes a m i gh L y 
cut. The ball flies straight at the flagstick. "Bile! Bite!* 5 Woods 
screams. The ball sails over the green and fails to roll back. 
Woods is faced with a near-impossible chip back down the hill. 

Verp lank's mind races. He considers how far Woods’ shot 
has flown* Verplank gauges his own adrenaline. Torn between 
a five iron and six iron from 1 82 yards ( 195 actual ) and know- 
ing it would be better to be short than long, Verplank chooses 
the six iron. His ball also flies straight at the stick* Suddenly, 
the breeze shifts, Ver plank's approach lands in the front-left 
sand trap. The crowd exhales* Thinking positive, Verplank 
immediately envisions his Oak Tree buddy Bob Tway, who won 
the 1986 PGA Championship by making birdie from a 
green side bunker on the final hole at Inverness, 

“1 can make that, 1 ’ Verplank mumbles to himself as he climbs 
the final hill to thunderous applause. Although Verplank is in 
a bunker, his third shot is actually easier than Woods*. Woods, 
further from the hole* plays his next shot. Opening the face of 
his sand wedge, he takes a full swing. The ball immediately gains 
altitude, lands just on the putting surface, crawls slowly toward 
the hole, and stops six inches away. Woods taps in for par, lips 
his cap, and actually smiles. Advantage Woods* 

If Verplank can get up and down for par, he will force an 
eighteen -hole playoff with Woods the next day. Truthfully, 
Verplank is more than a tad tired. Birdies have become his 
energy source. “Let's end this right now,’ 3 Verplank thinks to 
himself. "Birdie time,” 

V e rp lank digs both feet i nto the tl u f fy vv h i l e sa n d , waggl e s 
his club twice, then calmly swings. 

u And David reached into his hag and took out a stone* which 
he slung at Goliath” 

But instead of a stone, Verplank uses a Titleist CP 

Daily Oklahoman sportswriter/ohn Rohde bos been named Ok/ahomo 
Sports writer of the Vear five times. His t996 story on Jack Nicktaus was 
voted national newspaper feature of the year by the Golf Writers As- 
sociation of America (GWAA). He lives in Oidohomo City with his wife 
Debbie and their four-year-old son, Nicktaus „ 

Hie U.S. Open golf championship will be held June 1 1-17 at Tulsa's 
Southern Flills Country Club. Tickets for the tournament are sold out. 
but look for televised coverage on NIK ' and ESPN* (9 18) 495-2001 or 
so ut h emhiiiscc. con t. 
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GOOD TIMES AT 

GRAND LAKE 
O’ THE 

CH EROKEES 


BY STFFF1F CORCORAN 



VOUSEF KMAMFAR 


BURN RUBBER... 

...at Darryl Starbird’s Museum 

Lots of folks have vehicles on 
their property. But an orange-red 
monster truck parked in the yard? 
That’s the case at Darryl Starbird's 
place off Highway 85A between 
Bernice and Monkey Island. 

In 1995, the custom car legend 
and his wife Donna built the 
National Rod and Custom Car Hall 
of Fame on their eighty-acre 


P ATTI BETH ABBOTT PUTS THE GRAND LAKE ENIGMA IN SIMPLE TERMS. “WE 
want everything to change,* she says, “hut go ahead and stay the same.” She 
should know — the hometown Grove girl who now runs the Grand Travelers group 
for Grand Federal Savings Bank has lived and performed here (as the inimitable 
“Wiliam ae”) most of her life. Abbott understands the difficulties inherent in main- 
taining a country town atmosphere amid growth and expanded tourism. 

Why all the fuss? In part, statistics explain: 1,300 miles of shoreline, one of the best 
places in the United States to retire, play golf, fish, dock, sail, and otherwise recreate 
within the water element. But that leaves out something awfully important — the people. 

For instance, where else would you find retailers genuinely eager to promote the com- 
petition? True story: Grove businesses For the Birds, Everything Grand, and Down on 
Main Street were all, unbeknownst to one another, encouraging customers to visit the 


lakefront property, (Star bird’s 
traveling car shows have been big 
winter events for forty-four years.) 

The hall of fame contains forty 
customised vehicles, twenty built 
by Starblrd and twenty on loan 
from other noted designers. 

But be forewarned: This is not 
your typical car display, Starbird 
says, "We’re not a gas pump-type 
Fifties museum. This one is strictly 
based on cars," 


olher two. And near Patricia Island Estates, somebody has posted a hand-written bill- 
board that says, “Future Home of B&B Hog Farm.” (lt\s a joke, a little black humor 
designed to keep developers out. It's not working.) 

So it goes around Grand Lake. Town after town offers the good life. 

As early as 8,000 B.C., humans walked the area, Spanish explorer DeSoto may have 
visited around 1540, and Frenchman Bernard dc la Harpe went through in 1718, 
followed a hundred years later by American naturalist Thomas Nuttall. 

A number of tribes settled in the area: Cherokee, Cayuga, Seneca. Famous Chero- 
kee chief Stand Watie, who fought lor the Confederacy, is buried near Grove. But it 
wasn’t until the completion of the Pensacola Dam in 1940 that Grove, Bernice, Cleora, 
and Disney transformed from territorial to "on the lake.” Thus Grand Lake was 


The hall of fame is open 1 1 o.m, to 
5 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday 
between March and November, 

(9 18) 257-4214. 


formed, weighing in at 59,200 surface acres of water. 

The lake expanded the possibilities for tourism, but folks were fishing and camping 
on the Grand River as far back as 1907. These remain signature Grand Lake experi- 
ences, but they 1 re only two among many. 
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M ost think of grove when they think of grand lake, but several 

other towns and attractions are official parts of the Grand Lake area. 
Miami, for example, is considered part of the lake, even though it abuts the Neosho 
River a few miles northeast. When in Miami, soak up the historic splendor of the 
renovated Coleman Theatre (918/540-2425), built in 1929. Historic Route 66 runs 
right in front of the gorgeous old theater with its crystal chandeliers, pipe organ, and 
legendary lobby ghost* At the Coleman, you can still catch a flick during the sum- 
mer (nothing R rated, thank you very much). The theater also hosts weddings and 
special events. 

Other attractions in Miami include the eighteen-hole Peoria Ridge Golf Course 
(918/542-7676) and the headquarters for several Native American tribes: Eastern 
Shawnee, Miami, Modoc, Ottawa, Peoria, Quapaw, Seneca-Cayuga, and Wyandotte, 
East of the lake, you 1 !! find Vinita, one of Oklahoma s oldest cities (incorporated in 
Indian Territory in 1 871 ), right smack on Route 66. It's a great place to antique, check 
out period homes, or, surprisingly, scout pecan treasures at the Little Cabin Pecan 
Company (918/256-2218)* The on-site show place orchard produces thousands of 
pounds of pecans and sells several treats ranging from pralines, chocolate pecans, and 
honey- roasted pecans. Also popular in Vinita: the Cabin Creek Civil War Battle Site 
(918/256-7133)* 

For a down-home fed, stop and rest a piece in Bernice, where the fishing’s supreme 
and, after you’ve taken a break from rod -and -reeling near the Horse Creek Bridge, 
you can hike, camp, swim, or boat at Bernice State Park (918/786-9447). Save a din- 
ner for Edgewater Inn (see sidebar). 

The fleece is the ihing ai Grand Lake Alpacas (918/256-1993). Those aren’t very 
hairy llamas you’re looking at from Highway 85 East, they’re alpacas. Denny and Gail 
Cresap have one of eight such farms in the state and one of the largest in the Mid- 
west. Alpacas, which date to ancient Incan civilizations in Andean South America, 


IRON MAN 

Phil Endicotts Heavy Metals 

Copper, stainless, aluminum, 
brass* It's all the same to Phil 
Endicott of Phil's Ornamental Iron in 
Grove. “1 don't have a hang-up about 
any of the mediums," he says. But 
there are rules, 

"If somebody comes in with, ‘We 
want this, this, and this/ l*m not 
always good. C like latitude." 

Latitude was partially responsible 
for those four stainless-steel palm 
trees in front of Big Shots on Monkey 
Island. And the two ninety-foot steel 
smokestacks he did for an Indianapolis 
company a few years back. The 
wrought-iron staircase with inlaid 
wildlife and waterfowl? It's a national 
award-winner. 

Endicott and his wife, Wanda, have 
forged quite a partnership during their 
thirty-four years together, ten in 
Grove. "From day one we have 
worked hand-in-hand," Endicott says, 
"and that's the only thing that's really 
made it successful," 

PhiLs Ornomentof Iron in Grove, 
( 91 $) 786 - 2979 . 







MAY DAYS 

Go Home to the Edgewater Inn 

Margaret May isn’t telling the 
truth when she says, “My only 
claim to fame is that Mickey Mantle 
and I were born in the same town” 
Besides hailing from Commerce, 
she’s again a centerpiece of the 
Grand Lake hospitality scene. 

May’s restaurant career 
stretches back to 1 940. But it 
wasn’t until the early 1970s that 
she bought Edgewater Inn in 
Bernice (9 1 8/256-4266) and turned 
it into a supper club show place. 

For years, locals and visitors 
enjoyed the steaks and seafood, the 
piano player, the dance-if-you-feel- 
like-it atmosphere, even May’s 
nightly turn at the mike. “We had 
karaoke before there was a ma- 
chine,” she says. 

In 1987, May moved back to 
Nevada, later relocating to Webb 
City, Missouri, to run a cafe there. 


were brought to the United States in 1 984 and are thought to be one of the world’s 
oldest domestic animals. Producing some of the finest natural fibers in the world, 
alpaca wool is as soft as cashmere and warmer than sheep’s wool. The Cresaps have 
nearly a hundred alpacas, as well as two retired Budwelser Clydesdales and several 
rare donkeys. Also available: fleece in a multitude of colors from white to maroon. 
Grand Lake Alpacas is available for tours. 

On the southern end of the lake, the Duck Creek area— very hot, very expen- 
sive — .contains Afton, Cleora, and Ketchum addresses. There, you’ll find high- 
end private yacht clubs like Arrowhead Yacht Club (918/782-3292) — -“They’re 
about to do extensive renovations," says Grand Lake Association executive di- 
rector Bridgette Rutherford of the five million dollar undertaking — and Chero- 
kee Yacht Club (918/782-4421), considered one of the finest private clubs any- 
where. Enormous cruisers command Duck Creek waters, especially in spring and 
summer. Luxurious residential areas spread across this part of the lakefront and 
include the newish Vintage (918/782-1 100) in Ketchum and the exclusive pres- 
tige of The Coves ai Bird Island (918/782-3269), which boasts the only private 
golf course on the lake. 

In 1940, the Pensacola Dam was completed at a cost of $27 million. Rutherford 
says, “It probably should be the biggest Grand Lake attraction — it’s where it all 
started. It’s our little secret, often overlooked.” Nonetheless, the dam, located be- 
tween Langley and Disney near the lake’s southern tip, is itself a big deal — the largest 
multiarch darn in the world, “They [the men who built the dam] poured concrete 
for twenty months, twenty- four hours a day to get it built,” says Nathan Vaughn 
of the Grand River Dam Authority (918/256-5545; 918/782-9594), the organiza- 
tion which has administered the dam since 1937. Tours are available Memorial Day 


But the lake kept calling her back. 
Edgewater Inn reopened in October 
2000, and the seventy-six -year-old 
May remains in the middle of it all. 


through Labor Day. 

The Langley and Disney part of the lake is home, too, to Picture in Scripture Am- 
phitheater (see sidebar) and the nine-hole Grand Cherokee Golf Course (877/275- 


“Pm here every night,” she says. 



CHURCH ON 
A HILL 

Worship at Cayuga Mission Church 

lt ? 5 hard to tell if the man behind 
Cayuga Mission Church ever envi- 
sioned its enduring value. Mathias 
Split! og r the “Millionaire Indian” who 
made his fortune in land* machinery* 
and railroads* built the small lime- 
stone church in 1 896 to honor his 
wife* Eliza* a Cayuga Catholic. Eliza 
died In 1 894 with the church only 
partially built, and Splitlog died in 
1897, a month after the church’s 
dedication. Both are buried in a small 
cemetery nearby. 

Today, the small church welcomes 
parishioners of every denomination* 
Area ministers volunteer for the 
8r3Q a.m, service. Most return to 
their home church by midmornmg, 
but, says volunteer curator George 
Dale* they don’t mind the double 
duty. “They love to come out here 
so they can say what’s on their 
hearts.” 

Cayuga Mission Church is located a 
few mites northeast of Grove, (9 f 8} 
786-3887 or coyugamission.org. 


2987). For other south lake attractions* call the South Grand Lake Area Chamber of 
Commerce (918/782-3214; grandlakechamber.org). 

)ust east of Langley* you'll come to Jay, The Delaware County seat* Jay sports a newly 
renovated courthouse and is home to one of the best bass fishermen anywhere, Darrel 
Robertson. Robertson, who won $896,000 in 1999, says, 11 1 really don't consider my- 
self a great bass fisherman, 1 consider myself a blessed bass fisherman.” This busy cattle 
rancher and owner of Allstate Tank Company admits, “Pm hoping to get to where 1 
can spend a little more time fishing.” Life's much the same for Robertson* though, since 
1999; He gave a good portion of his 1999 winnings to his church, Southwest City Full 
Gospel Church in Missouri* to pay off its family life center. 

Then there's Monkey Island, home to Shangri-La Conference Center and Coun- 
try Club (800/331-4060) and some of the wilder times in the Grand Lake area. In 
contrast to the more wholesome, religious fed oft lie rest of the lake, Monkey Island 
embodies a* shall we say, rousing atmosphere. Says Rutherford, "In addition to 
Shangri-La, Monkey Island's main attraction is its nightlife.” Even the restaurant 
names sound lively: The Shebang (918/257-5569), Big Shots (918/257-4432), the 
Roadhouse (918/257-8185), and Alina’s Bananas Bistro (918/257-4633). 

But Shangri-La's the big daddy here, located at Monkey Island’s furthest lip. The 650- 
acre resort* built in 1964, has more than 320 rooms and suites, full convention facili- 
ties, and a large staff, "The staff you see now has been here forever,” says Karri Ann 
Swaggerty* sales and marketing coordinator. “It's not like most hotels." Shangri-La can 
accommodate hundreds of guests and has twenty-nine meeting rooms, from an enor- 
mous ballroom which seats up to 1 ,500 to smaller breakout rooms that can be set up 
fora few. Amenities include two championship golf courts (during the warm months* 
Swaggerty says, those dozens of golf carts parked in the main lodge are all out on the 
courses)* La Roma Spa {think salt glow body polish), two restaurants, a full-service tit- 



THE MAN 
WHO RAN 

A Whale of a Production 

Linda Goldner lives with an 
ordained minister* a thespian* a 
small business owner, a biblical 
figure, and the founder of a home 
for troubled girls. It’s a good thing 
they’re all wrapped up in one 
man — her husband* Bill* 

Since 1985* the Goldners have 
been the driving force behind 
Picture in Scripture Amphitheater 
and its production* The Man Who 
Ran: Jonah, Jesus, and the Great Fish . 
Bill wrote the play and stars as 
Jonah; Linda directs. 

Bill originally conceived the play 
as a way to fund New Life House, a 
home for troubled teen girls. But 
the play quickly became its own 
justification. Countless thousands 
have seen the spectacular produc- 
tion over the years, which comes 
complete with a twenty-foot 
mechanical whale, eighty volun- 
teers, and the only live camels on 
Grand Lake. 

Picture in Scripture Amphitheater, 
east of Disney, (9i8) 435-8207 or 
themanwhoran.com. 









IT TAKES A 
VILLAGE 

Keeping up with the Joneses 


iT 


T he epicenter of the grand lake, scene, though, is undeniably 

Grove* From Har-Ber Village and Lendonwood Garden (9 18) 786-2938 to 
shopping, dining, and lake perks Grove has it all Start with the legendary Cherokee 
Queen (918/786-4272), docked just off Sailboat Bridge, where two boats provide a styl- 
ish floating tour for visitors. The Queen /, launched in 1945, holds up to 150, and the 
newer Queen IL which began service in 1989, more than doubles that, with room for 
350, Twice daily a ship embarks on a two -hour sightseeing tour; Friday and Saturday 
include dinner cruises. The boats may be chartered for just about any special event. 
“This is more than just a boat," says general manager Jay Wagner* 

Don't let your sea legs get the better of you. Plenty of earthly pleasures await in Grove's 
charming downtown, shopping prime among them. The enticing scents will draw you 
inside Southern Charm (9 i 8/786-9608), where Tom and Barbara Perkins make superior 
hand-poured candles on the same site where Tom's grandmother once lived* Available in sixty 
fragrances. Southern Charm candles contain a special blend of wax that locks in the abundant 
fragrance (“three times as much as most candles,* Tom says) and special agents to make them 
burn longer. Southern Charm candles are available by mail order. 

Past meets present in the center of downtown. Margo’s Sweet Shoppe (918/786- 
4221) is in the ground floor of the grand old Corey Hotel, which dates to 1909. “JVe 


Har-Ber Village isn't just log cabins 
full of antiques anymore. Though the 
cabins remain, executive director Jan 
Norman has beefed things up since 
assuming the village’s top position in 
late 1996. 

“Museums need to dean off the 
cobwebs, to move beyond 2000, to 
develop programs that will instill in 
youths a sense of their heritage/' says 
Norman. New programs like the 
nature trails, herb garden, and 
transportation museum have rejuve- 
nated HarsBer Village, which opened 
in September 1968* 

Arkansas trucking magnate Harvey 
Jones and his wife Bernice built a 
summer home on the property in the 
1940s* More than a hundred buildings 
followed, most of their contents 
purchased by the Joneses at auction 
and hauled back in Harvey’s company 
trucks to Grove, where they were 
stored* At ninety-five, Bernice 
continues to be an active board 
member for the museum* 

Harder Village, (918) 786-6446. 


ness center, tennis, fishing, water sports* two clothing stores, two pro shops, a bowling 
alley, even babysitting. 

Half-million dollar homes surround the conference center at Shangri-La Estates 
(918/257-5139). Several marinas line the shores of Monkey Island, including Tera 
Miranda Marina Resort (918/257-4274), Martin Landing (918/257-4265), and Port 
Duncan Resort Marina (918/257-4236)* Take a break from all the action with a lei- 
surely horseback ride at Monkey Island Trail and Hay Rides (918/257-5 186). 




THE A’ LIST 

Where to Eat 

* Bubba’s BBQ, (918) 786-9599 

* Bussey's Bar-B-Que, (9 1 8) 542-8488 

* Drake’s Restaurant, (9 1 8) 786-4089 

* Hoover’s Cafe, (918) 786-7722 

* Juan Monte*, (918) 787-6363 

* La Casita de Hoover's, (918) 787-7994 

* Lakeside Restaurant, (918) 786-2212 

* Ms. Roxie’s Eatery, (918) 787-6010 

* Patricia Island Restaurant, 

(918) 786-3338 

* Portabeila’s, (918) 257-4151 

* Rheingarten Restaurant, 

(918) 786-8737 

Where to Sleep 

* Best Western Timber Ridge Inn, 

(918) 786-6900, $68 and up 

* Bob’s Serenity Point Resort, 

(918) 786-5242, $95-$425 

* Candlewyck Bed and Breakfast, 

(918) 786-3636, $1 19 and up 

* Cliff Dwellings, (918) 646-1906, 

$95 and up 

* Reflections — A Grand Place to B&B, 
(918) 787-7727; $95 and up 

4 Revell’s Island Park Condominiums, 
(918) 257-5596, $175 and up 

* Simpler Times Inn, (918) 782-9742, 
$85-$ 1 25 


made over ten tons of fudge right here in the shop,” Margo 
Dietrich says of the con feet ion a 17 she owns with her husband, 
Tom. “In 2000, we made two and a half tons — made it, cut it, 
served it.” The Dietrichs live the philosophy of their store sign: 
“IPs not a matter of need; you deserve good chocolate” and will 
ship their fudge anywhere. 

Birds probably don't eat much chocolate. But bird lovers 
flock to Grand Lake in search of the area's abundant avians: 
b tueb i rds, h u m 1 n i n gb i rds, ba 1 d eagl es , wa rb 1 ers , pel ica n s . “ Bi rd 
watching is the number-one passive hobby In the United 
States,” says Debbie Grindstaff, who owns For the Birds (918/ 
787-5538). “Our focus has always been on providing informa- 
tion and products for wild bird lovers, from beginning hobby- 
ists to avid birders.” Inside the store, you’ll find squirrel proof 
feeders, seeds, and books. 

The good life is more than mere phraseology in Grove, Some 
of the state’s most prestigious, expensive residences are here. 
Ogle those half- million dollar homes and the fantastic new 
Tripp Davis-designed, semiprivate golf course at Patricia Is- 
land Estates (918/786-3338), then drive by the exclusive Buf- 
falo Shores (9 18/786-941 3) additions near Honey Creek, where 
a hundred- foot lakefront lot can fetch $100,000. Gayle To wry, 
an area developer, says, “Lots of times, people come, and HI 
price a lot to them. They just can't believe our land's so cheap. 
A lot of people buy two or three.” It's all a matter of perspec- 
tive, What was once prime weekend property has now become 
prime, period. “People used to pack to go to the lake,” To wry 
says, “but now they pack to go to Tulsa.” 


Recreation abounds in the Grove area. If golfs your vice, tee 
off at Cherokee Grove (918/786-9852). If you'd rather listen 
to some good old-fashioned country music, try the Wolf Creek 
Jamboree (9 18/786-20 14), where performances run seasonally, 
beginning in late April. If water attracts, stop in at the top-of- 
the-line Honey Creek Landing Marina (918/787-5563). There, 
you'll find a great port for your ship with every possible ame- 
nity. Maybe you'd like to visit one of the oldest private sailing 
clubs in Oklahoma, Grand Lake Sailing Club (918/786-2242). 
If all that moving around makes you nervous, settle Into some 
bingo at Seneca-Cayuga Bingo (918/786-8528). For sports fans, 
Terry Hembree has amassed a huge collection of Mickey Mantle 
memorabilia at his video store, Hollywood at Home Video 
Superstore. The Mickey Mantle Memorial Exhibit (918/786- 
3210) is free and contains several thousand items. 

For Patti Beth Abbott, it's all a bit of a mixed bag. Sure, it's won- 
derful to be surrounded by so many amenities, so much charm, such 
a sense of community. But at the same time, she says, “There is a 
little bit of nervousness about too many people moving here. Ev- 
erybody who moves in wants to close the door behind them. They 
want it to stay the same little town they're used to." 

That's the Catch-22 of a place like Grand Lake. Its beauty, 
country feel, that ineffable “good life” quality will just keep bring- 
ing in more permanent residents, especially retirees and wealthy 
businesspeople who can afford the upper-crust lifestyle here. For 
the rest of us, we'll just enjoy the trip. ® 


Steffte Corcoran is the senior editor at the magazine. 
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FlovofS... theflnesf 
dining experience 
iiTufeo, 

The freshest Ingredients, 
prepored willi unkjtie 
combinaliofis of Hisfes, 
textures ond aroma, 
make dining with 
usamost 
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For vour FREE Visitors Guide, 
call (8(H)) 558-3311 



Convention and Visitors Bureau 
616 S. Boston, Suite 100, Tulsa, OK 741 19-1298 
w ww. tour ism.tulsachamber* com 



McBimey Mansion 

..For ihe discnminating traveler 

Make one of Oklahoma's most 
treasured histone dwellings your 
Tulsa headquarters Cor bus mess or 
pleasure travel 

Enjoy afternoon refreshments, a 
Insurious guest room and a beany 
American breakfast all within easy 
access to Tulsa's downtown business 
district, Utica Square shopping, and 
Phi J brook and Gilerease Museums, 


JK 

Jfr lilSt 


14 14 S. Galveston* Tulsa, OK 74 J 27 
(91 8 1 585-3234 - Fax (91 8) 585-9377 



Tulsa’s Route 66 Headquarters 

□ TULSA □ 

TREASURES 


Gills 

Gift Baskets 
Tulsa Videos 


Jewelry 
Arts & Crafts 
Souveniers 


Tulsa Treasures 
918-582-9178 


The Historic Warehouse Market Bui Winy 
A Koutc f* Landmark ftir 75 years 

401 East UthSireci 


Lyon's 
Indian Store 
918 - 582-6372 


COMFORT FOOD FROM IHE MOTHER ROAD DELUXE 75 1N ANNIVERSARY EDITION 



COUNCIL 

OAK BOOKS 


The Route 66 Cookbook 


Poit trovellogue, pan history, and put cookbook, Minion 
Clark's best-selling Jhe Route 66 Cookbook includes 
1 OS block £ while iSlusiiaiions, ] 6 pages of vintage and 
tonlempoEoty color photographs, and 250 time-tested 
recipes from places like ihe U Drop Inn, Common Bof4Q 
and Steok House, ond the Yippie YE Yo Cafe. 


157178 095 5, S24 95 
To aider please call 800-247-8850 
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8 a.m. to 8 p.tti. 


Live music great view! 


f presenled tiy 

COX 


1/2 pritt ad miss ion after 5 p.m* 



Admiral Flea Market 


Tulsa's Lar^tsc Indoor-Outdoor Marker 
A Bargain Hunters Farad a sc -Over 3tM) Booths 

Find your tmimtt at Admiral Vita 

Tree-shaded outside & air-cooled inside 


Open Friday — Sunday • 9401 E. Admiral, Tulsa f OK 

(918)834-9259 






GREAT PLAINS COUNTRY 


ELK CITY 
LAWTON • SAYRE 


Cruisin' lo... 

Legendary Attractions s 
* National iti. 66 Museum 
•Old Town Complex 
•Ackley Park 

Excellent Lodging and 
Dining Facilities 

Unique Shops and 
Antique Stores 


Great Annual Events 
Festivals. Rodeos and More 



Contact Os For A Visitor's Guiili p - 
CJK Ciiv Chamber of Commerce 
I 800 Z80 0207 
o Ikci Lrdiaoi bor^i Uii el ji el 
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experience real adventure and fun in Southwest 
Oklahoma... where the Old West really happened. 

i t A For more infohniitlon ^ 

OKIAHQMA and a free vacation .cuiclfc, 

NAnVf AMERICA. <^1| .(580)482-02 10 . smifuixs caimr 

www.irncok.eoin 



Percussive Arts Socim 2001 
Museum Concert Series 


Cameron/Lawton Community Band 

AND 

The Cameron/Lawton Jazz Ensembie 

Tuesday, July X 7 p.m. 

Leslie Powell Foundation Presents 

H intones |azz Ensemble 
Saturday, July 28, 9 p.m. 

Tom Labe, Piano Concert 
Friday, Auc,ust 24, 9 


Free Courtyard Concerts 
Bri\u Vour Lawn Chair 


© Percussive Arts Society 
701 N.W. Ferris Ave. 
Lawton, OK 73507-5442 
580-353-1455 * WWW.PAS.ORG 



Famous for our 7" Meersburgers, 
The Meers Store is listed in the 
national Register of historic 
Places and is the only building 
left from the turn -of* the -century 
gold boom town. 

Come see us soon.., 

bring the family! 

ll/z miles north of Wichita Htns. Wildlife Refuge on Hwy, US 
( 580 ) 429-8051 


-HofcjAcxxi 

ELK CITY 

HOLIDOME complete with: 

151 Rooms * Meeting Space for 300 * Free Local Calls 
Free In-Room Coffee * Indoor Swimming Pcxil * Whirlpool • Sauna 
Steam Room * Fitness Room * Game Room * Shuffle board 
9-Hole Miniature Golf Course * Ping-Pong • Gazebo Restaurant 
Payzonc Club * 1 Mile from Elk City Golf Be Country Club 


Toll Free Reservations: 1 -800- HOLIDAY 
1-40 & Hwy. 6 * Elk City* OK 73644 • (580) 225-6637_ 
Bob and Anna WtUvme Ton! 


A ROOTIN’ 7007X17' ROUNDUP! 



gayBg 

OTSIML CELEBRATION 

SEPTEMBER IS, 2001 

Langhorn Cattle Drive * Trail Show *. Cowboy Poetry 
Toxu Playboys \ Bench Boioo ¥ Antique Car Show 
Oklahoma Oyry * Cowboys < Petting Zoo 1 Music r Dimes >. Feed 


For Din isfiroiticn: Stjro Indnitrlil inthority, IDS S. 4th Sajro, Oklahoma TSUI a 610-921-3166 * »* w.uynok.nit 




FRONTIER COUNTRY 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
SEMINOLE * STILLWATER 
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Tickets 

524-9312 
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For complete information on 
Frontier Country 
events, attractions and 
destinations, or for a 
FREE copy of the 
2001 Frontier 
Country Vacation 
Guide, call our 
Tourist Infoline at 

(800) 386-6552 

or visit our website at 

www.oktourism.com 




Explore Your Routes! 




It's not like any museum fVe 
ever seen! We can touch 
and play and imagine life in 
a child -size town! Come and 
experience it for yourself! 

Jasmine jvjorarv^j 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 

Seminole. Oklahoma * 1 406-25941 IDS 
...where children play to learn 
6 adults learn to play. 

1714 Highway 9 W 
f 405J 382-0950 

Hoars open: 
lues, ■ Sat. 10am - 5pm 
Sunday lorn * 5pm 



Wherever you go, go METROI 


The Oklahoma Spirit Trolley, our reproduction of the elegant 
American Heritage Streetcar, cakes you through the heart of 
Oklahoma City and the splendor of times gone by. A combination 
of both the old and the new. the Oklahoma Spirit is a beautiful 
and convenient way to see the sites of downtown OKC. Maps 
are available online at www.gometro.org. or by calling 2 3 5- RIDE. 





Put on a Smile! 

Get your kicks at Joe's 
in Stillwater, Oakwood Mall in Enid, 
Woodland Hills Mall In Tulsa, or 
Penn Square Mall in OKC. 


Front Design 


Back Design 


800-256-JOES 

www.eskimojoes.com 






FRONTIER COUNTRY 


EL RENO • GUTHRIE 
OKLAHOMA CITY • SHAWNEE 



^ATTERO* 


Wheihei it's in (he lake, on the golf twjrsa a Copping tor crate and antiques down- 
town, Showrtee has plenty of "fun in the sun" foi the whole family! Call the Shawnee 
Convention & Visitor Guteau today lo plan your family get-away or group event! 

NJCAA WOMEN'S GOLF NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP... .MAY 21-24 

SUNBELT BASEBALL CLASSIC .JUNE 19-23 

INTERNATIONAL FINALS YOUTH ROOEO JULY 9-14 

NT ANNUAL JAIZ FESTIVAL AUGUST 22 


National Softball 
Hallo/Fame 

%w 



May 9-12 

BigXH Sv ftbriH Championship 
May 24-28 

NGU WfrmrfA LoUeip World Series 
Admission: $2 for adults, 

$1 for children (12 -under). 
Hours: Mon.-FrL 8: 30am - 4:30pm* 
Sat, 1 0am '4pm, Sun., L-4pm. 

Oos&I wPinfemcis jVrflYmfea'rfppi'f^ Marrft 

For more information, call 

(405) 424-5266 

or visit the ASA website at 

www. softball *org 



Guthrie, Oklahoma 
June 16 & 17 


Sixteen of Guthrie's 
finest B&B’s open their doors 
for a spfendki summer tour, 
showing why Guthrie 
has earned the ti tle 


“Bed & Breakfast Capital 
of Oklahoma," 


For mote information: 


(405 ) 282-8898 or 
1-888-551-1889 toll free 


www.gu thriebb.com 



Your 
Central 
And Frontier 
Country! 

Join fhe ibousonds of travelers 
using KEY Magazine to unlock ihe 
treasures of Frontier Country Your FREE 
copy is available at area hotels or by mail 

including a Frontier Country Guide. 1 # 800 * 386*6552 


■ORIC FORT RENO 

ir t.25 Ye&rs of History 



b . J q . 

eno visitor Center 

7107 W. CliL'yenne St.. El Reno. OK 73036 • (405) 262-3987 
Hours: Monday - Friday: in j.tii. to 5 p.m., Sarurdiy - Sunday: 10 nan. to 4 p.m. 

www.forrretio.org 



Enjoy Our Festivals & Celebrations 
■89er CELEBRATION / Apr. 17-22 
GUTHRIE JAZZ BANJO FESTIVAL / May 25-27 
GUTHRIE ART ESCAPE /Junel 5-1 7 
ADULT SOAPBOX RACE & ROAD CELEBRATION / Sept. 8 
INTERNATIONAL BLUEG RASS FESTIVAL / Oct. 4-6 
GUTHRIE ART WALK / Nov. 10 

TERRITORIAL CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION / Nov. 24-Dec. 24 

click 

GLFTHRIEOK.COM 

call 

800 390-1889 

CONVENTION AND 
VISITORS BUREAU 


Guthrie 

CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


ESTINATION 


FROM LiAJVD R 


MARK 


Astern to the echos of a great American adventure, the 
Land Run of 1 889 in the First Capital of the Oklahoma 
Territory. Handsome architecture and restorations complete 
the elements of Guthrie Style. Combine all this with the 
luxuries and amenities of a bustling city of year 200 1 and 
you have a great place to visit and an even better place to live. 


ONE HUNDRED TWELVE YEARS 
OF HISTORY AND HOSPITALITY 


H 20 Bed & Breakfasts 1 1 Hotels! Camping & J?V Facilities 
■ Unique Restaurants ■ 7 Museums I 7 Art Galleries 
i 3 live Theaters 1 Lazy E Arena ■ PGA Gulf Courses 






FRONTIER COUNTRY 


NORMAN 




lUbll HrlilREV 

#.n'I 

r 88 l tk*tr«Atie* gig* 

lL VISITORS OHIO! ■■■■ 


OKIAIkUA 

\ i \th rr 


Call for a Free 
Visitors Guide 


iWIMvIH’w* i * 

vkwtradUioM 


1.800.513,3780 


ww w,v IS it rtornvvruom 


Norman Convention & Visitors Bureau 



An Adventure 
Through Time... 

SAM NOBLE 


MUSEUM j 

fasjtMy. 


Museum hours: 

10 am - 5 pm Mon. -SaL, 
1*5 pm Sun. 

C'loiffi Thflflfa^Mnjt rhrhtnw* art-t Nw Vugrt 

For mom Informal ton, call 

(405) 325*4712 
or visit the museum's VVeb site: 

www.snomnh. ou.edu 

For special event rentals, call 

(405} 325-7975 

Ihs U rrl wptiUy nt OUdhontu li 
An RTtfUrtt RHHWJ<tufiifv IntUlullnh 




FREE JAZZ FESTIVAL 

JUNE 21*24 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL 
(800) 767-7260 



JACOBSON HOUSE 

iSm 


Two Day Indian Market 

May 5th & 6th, 2001 * I lam to 6pm 

Sculpture ■ Pain (mg* » Art Print* * Pultery * Bead work 1 t>dw |k>xes 
Seminole l^uichwwk * Jewelry * Shawls * Contemporary Clothing * Photography 
Ceramics * Indian CDs 8r Tape* * Veteran* Items 1 Antique Book* 

Handgame Tournament 

Saturday, June 9th, 2001 (during Red Earth Festival) 

Westin Hate! Pavilli on, J North Broadway, OKC (directly north of the Myriad) 

Edmond Tate NevLU|Uiiva, Tournament Director * Sponsored by Jacobson House 


Jacobson House Native Art Center 
609 Chautauqua * Norman, Oklahoma 
(405) 366-1667 * www.jacobsonhouse.com 

Photo courtesy Archives & Manuscript} Division of the Oklahoma Historical Society 









WOODWARD • ENID • FAIRVIEW • BOISE CITY 
KENTON • SELMAN • BLACK MESA • CUYMON 


RED CARPET COUNTRY 




Northwest 

m Tgttj 

\ / 

AAA - APP HO V ED 
NON-SMOKING ROOMS 
INDOOR POOL 

Game room 

i 1 BO & In-room movies 

RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 

Complimentary 
Coffee & newspaper 
Delivered to Your 
Door Daily 


NORTHWEST INN 

Hwy. 270 and First Street 
P.O. BOX 1000 

woodward, ok 7Jtam 
2S6-74>tKJ 

For Reservations Only Cull: 
800 - 727*7000 


Red Carpet Country 

Wall-to-Wall Hospitality 

Rodeos • Festivals •Fishing 
Hunting • Historic Sites 
Camping •Museums 


“Blejulitbq of 
Tra^Uti/Os/ 
A>tv& Vision,” 



May 1 7-19 

U*S* Collegiate Rodeo 
Regional Championship 

June 14-19 

Chatauqua in the Park 


July 1-8 

Ponies of America 
State & Regional Show 



I 


.41 f- 


This Suirg’ at j&l man’ll Cave ^ 

J f 






Vircjinia s Bed & ‘Breakfast 

f ..even better than relaxing at home. 

Spend a quiet evening in one of our newly remodeled ht-driionis. After a resiful 
sleep, enjoy either a simple breakfast of rolls & coffee or a deluxe presentation 
of waffles or blueberry pancakes. Then enjoy the Panhandle’s main attractions 
like the Santa Fe Trail, Black Mesa State Hark, Cimarron Heritage Center 
Museum and Lake Carl tiling. Hostess: Virginia Strong 
117 M Freeman * Boise City, OK 73933 * (580) 544-2834 


t-sif 







* Dinosaur Artifacts 

* Museum & Cafe 

* Highway Robbery 
New Services — Marsha's Catering 

101 W. Main * Kenton, OK 

( 580 ) 261-7447 

e-mail: k mere 1 0O@ho tma ileum 



The 

Heritage 

Inn 

Fairview, OK 

The Gateway to NW Qfdafioma 


Located on US Highway 60. Recently renovated 
and designed with comfort in mind. Your Red Carpet 
Country headquarters - close to the Gloss Mountains, 
the Great Salt Plains, Alabaster Caverns and hunting, 
fishing and golf. Enjoy golf at our beautiful Fairview 
Country Club course. Call for reservations 


US Highway 60 * (580) 227 -2534 

www.herUageinnmotcl.com 

herltagelnn@pldi.net 



BEST WESTERN 
TOWNSMAN INN 

Guynion's finest Lodging 


Indoor Pool • Spa 
Fitness Center * Jacuzzi Suites 
Extended Stay Suites 
Meeting Room/Reunion Center 
Free Continental Breakfast 
Kids under 12 stay free 
In Room Coffee 


Serving the 
Oklahoma Panhandle 

Guymon Rest rva lions 
(SOP) 245-0335 

bes t we st e rn .com/t o wnsm an i a n 
Jet ilwys. US 54 r 412 &r 3 
Guymon, Oklahoma 73942 





GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION 



TULSA POWER SQUADRON 

JOIN IN THE FUN! 

Public Boating 
Courses 

for Powerboats and Sailboats 

Call (918) 742-1045 


ch u cks@we bzone. net 
www, usps.org/localusps/tuIsa 




’Designer Lake. Designer Boats. Designer Gardens. Designer Golf Courses. 
(Designer Homes. Designer Antiques. Designer Sunsets, Designer Memories. 


2001-2002 

(I alendtw 


A Jovembe? 22- 
'ZSecemhei ->/ 
Lights at 
the Lake 


For a visitor guide or relocation 
information call 918.786.9079 or 
visit our web site at www.groveo k.org 


$une y-io 
American 
Heritage 
Music Festival 


4th of July 
Celebration 


October 6 
Harvest Moon 
Cruise Night 


/ha i/ 4 J 25 , 2002 

GROVE FEST 





J Days Pocked with Pelicans, Ballooning, 
Arts, Food and Fun! 


1 4-State Marching 
Band Competition 
I Audubon Pelican 
Viewing Tours 
I Hot Air Balloon Regatta 
\ Arts & Crafts Show 
t Street Dance 
de 

i Carnival 
I Entertainment 
I Concert 

I Free Park and Ric 
Locations 
I Lots of Food and Fun for 
the Whole Family 


tfvttierslrfe » 

( ^) Quaint Cottages ^ 
Kids mid Pets are welcome 


Marsha & Gary 
Duller 

P CX Box 242 
Ketchum, OK 
74349 


www.Summersideirm.com ■ peaceful@SuminersideInn.CQm 






GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION 



G R 0 V f • OKLAHOMA 

For more information call: 

918 - 786-2289 

ftaAfe OKIAHOMA 

rSSJS NAIM AMERICA. 



* Clean, dry prelection for your boat 
’ On the wafer in less than 5 minutes 
1 Safe, secure in-the-water storage 


MfJHydroHoist 
Boat Lifts 

1-800-864-2160 

fh e r e Sf 



Patricia Island Golt Course and 

waterfront home. $479,000. ^ ^ t 

-\sk for Chuck Perry £ 1 1 ( ^ ' 


.A ’ „ A For Professional Real Estate Services 

Pi iiicc^^ Point Lake 1 1 on t Home + *,40 L - * ■" ■■ * -- , / \ 1 1 1 * ^ j I*/ 1 J / / / 

Main Lake views. Exceptional buy! Pretty as a picture! Beuutitul red barn, v- (tllllflL ft ILt l * 

000 \4c for Victoria Pern farm house and 30 acres on highway 

ri-wtiMsi r«v.s:w.onn Fanil & RatlCh 




. .. ? — - 


Preuv us a picture! Beautiful red barn, 
farm house and 30 acres on highway 
frontage* $205*000 
V'.k for KaiuK lluBois 


ESLmi 


For .Suit 


Grand Living on Grand Lake. Elcgam 
67(K) sq ft, new home, fantastic views, 
pool and much more! 

Ask for Connie DuBois 


Commercial Building, Located on high 
traffic highway 59 in Grove. OK. 
Possibilities are endless $235*000. 

\sk for Mcli»u 


uu-w. Perry DiiBois.com 
S00-N46- I )NNN • 1 )1H- 7#6-4WM 


1 

Perry T 

11 

c 

kUBOIS 

~ REAL ESTATE 


HI BUI 





GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION 



/ Need a yacht surveyed? 
/ Wont it done right? 


/ Coll the ONLY full time 
CERTIFIED MARINE 
SURVEYOR in Oklahoma! 



fully accredited by the 


Society of Accredited Marine 
Surveyors isaws-amsi 

P.O. Box 627 
Ketchum, OK 74349 

Office: (918) 782-1001 

Cell: (918) 671-1630 



Dedicated to Grand Lake ... 

Premium monthly nifigotmc 
Artmtics, Real Estate. Lnfcc Li|p, 
Mmmfl.s. Rc.vmfs and more ... 


Visit us ONLINE at: 
www.grandlivingmonthly.com 


puMiimr by. gjjjko Enterprises 
Graphic Design & Printing 
117 W 3rd Su 
Grove, OK 74344 
918-787-9388 


Kawasaki 



Let the good times roll!" 


Ultra 130 DIJet Skt_ 

Hie two passenger UtEra 
130 DS gels nearly 30 % 

better mileage than comparable carbureted PWC, 
withoul sacrificing anything in speed or performance 
The Ultra 130 DI doesn't smoke, bog down or load up in tow 
idFe conditions, and its emissions levels mppl EFA standards through year 200 S. 


EXPLORE THIS. 

The Kawasaki Prairie- ATY Rugged reliability, innovative 
engineering. A l (-flay comfort. Wbal more c&uid you wanfl r) 

* Tufy outoiToliq: OUOl repine PrDnjmteson 

♦ Ainncin (jive 

* l^quuJ-COOi&O GUfofc*J ^mgirst f-UUcL: m OdOa 

♦ OfJ53.-KKK3inO *CMna caprcilv 

■ NydiOLit: frofil CISC bfQkOi 

■ ftjtv p rogp oj dw frc*n and 'iwcAirtpenjcn 

■ tofQ« oreo eomofflife rack* moont onfyj 


Kawasaki 

■ .«« rtrigMii Stela* ana > n 



- 4 t> IW.H- WAR*^-. MVl . 1H M UaVOIM K> lorife-a 

a&AinMB£r:jfinaHai]i* r ’ > * ,vt-a v iwiiw m ; r# a* a* v* *iv**,* 

* thh« -at vc iu* . "rt» ii A.na ti.tjr>i kwt«. a ? t '.KrC * UrtiM .»yiv ;c M.A f r- 


NINJA* TX-7R 




Kawasaki's success in 
Superbike racing has led to 
superior developments in 
frame design and rigidity: 
Witness lire 2X-7R's lighi- 
weighi yet exceptionally strong 
and rigid, all-aluminum 
swmgarm and perimeter form. 
No wonder its reputation for 
sweet, secure handling is 
renowned worldwide. 


Kawasaki MULE” 1 3000 


| Whether you're transporting people or cargo, nothing tackle* 
the hack 40 like the all-new, 7WD MULE" 3m ntflitj 
vehicle. AM with the ]*}wer of its Ijtywtcoolefl V-Twin at 
your disposal, you re sure to rtwconer something even more 
exciting — a little free time. 

■ itih v-Mn ottv. 

Ixmiikoolvl flirtT*. 

• Hi’rJ J)l. 4TT> bnl JUlL 

, 1. SHI 'lh Knrjin;a|»«i 

irjsilljjj * I '■fieri m^erulwi jutI l««f J 23’ 




Fac tory Trained Service Technicians 


MOTOR COMPANY 918 - 787-2299 

I lighway 59 N * Grove, Oklahoma 74344 


STEEL SERVICE BUILDING COMPANY 


(lankly my work'd sled buihimyS fik the paM 26 ymU 

We also hove a complete line of components, 


Sheets 

Trim 

Screivs 




SSBC 


Insulation 

C EE & ZEE 

Steel Watkdoors 



miiTr e; Q VLTitot rtn * 

vv w w.ssbcsteelb u i 


Long drives, 
just a short drive away. 

^ tj j Whether ar not you keep 
pisttfTTSTifZ them out of the rough Is 
a different story. But with 36 holes 
of award-winning golf, the courses 
at Shangri-La will give you plenty of 
chances to practice. Just 75 miles 
from Tulsa, you'fl find it easy to prac- 
tice as often as you want. And you'll 
enjoy breathtaking lakeside scenery, 
water skiing, fishing and more. But 
don't take our word for lt» come see 
for yourself. After all, it's onEy a short 
drive away. 













GRAND l-AKi: ASSOCIATION 



Governor's Mcrrif A wo ra 
“Outstanding Attraction" 


2(WJ Seasorr 

opiift natJAY & sfflMDAY mam 
June 29 - Augtur J8 
New - Comedy 0 in tin Theater 
For more information or tickets wriie or call: 


P.O, Box 190 Disney, OK 74340 

(918) 435-8207 

email: ionah@brightok.nel 
www Iheman whoran.com 



pt m 
McAnoM 

■ m 


A Delightful Place That 
You Will Want To Re-Visit 
Time and Time Again 




Ms. Roxie’s Eatery 
Hwy. 59 South 

3/4 Mrle South of Honey Geek fridge 
Grove, OK - 918-787-6010“ 



grAND View 


REALTY INC. 


Ur. _ 


918 - 782-4431 

www.grandviewrealtyinc.com 



Buying*? Selling*? 

South Grand Lake's Real Estate Professionals 

I .£00.774.9 304 t.91£.7£2.9304 


Cakesiflg Restaurant 


GREAT VIEWS ALL AROUND! 



Choose from two dining areas: 

* Casual Family Dining wlfh btfffet and menu choices 

* Casual Fine Dining with menu selections 


Mega Seafood Buffet on Friday and Saturday nr 

Breakfast all day, any day! 


June 7.. .8. ..9.. .10, 2001 .... 

Grove, OK on Grand Lake 800-526-2523 4 ^ 


including 

Headliner Entertainment 


Grand Lake National Fiddle Contest 
$1000 GRAND PRIZE 
Grand Lake National Clogging Contest 
$1000 GRAND PRIZE 











KAW LAKE AREA 


BLACKWELL * KAW CITY 
PONCA CITY * 5HIDLER - TONKAWA 


SUM MEM 

KAW LAKE 

FESTIVALS 



JUNE 8-10, SANDY BEACH 

just east of the dam on Kaw lake 

Professional Jet Ski Races ■ Food 
Foot Ihe ten* on the beadi • Kxfe' Games 
Soccer Tournament * and morel 

In 

July 

JUNE 29-30 
PEONEER BEACH AND KAW CITY 
Lighted Boat Flotilla • Fireworks 
Sand Castle Building Contest 
Swimming • Food • Music • and morel 


For more information contact 

the KAW LAKE. ASSOCIATION 

1590) 762-9494 
Toll Free I {877} 67 1 698S 
E marl: k3wlake@4t5kc.net 




fating * Fishing * (imping * ffikmg * Museums *> &£fde>m 


For more information, contact the Kaw Lake Association 
PO Box 1 933* Ponca City, OK 74602 

(580)762-9494 or 1-877-671-6985 

OKIAHQMA E mai5: Kawlake@kskc.net lUw f Uh 
NATMMAKX www.poncacttynews.com/kawlake ~ 


-4 


I Northern 

,1 ^Oklahoma College 

*4 Tfoditm ef Excellence* 

impuses in 
T(fifk|wa and Enid 

fiSfOrefe 

0* 50 Fields of 
Study Leading to 
an Associate of 
Arts, Science or 
App|jed Sciefln 
legree J 

11-888-429-5715 

www.north-ok.edu 


a The Poncan Theatre 

B 104 East Grand, Ponca City, OK 

COMING ATTRACTIONS 

CHUCK NEGRON (Formerly of THREE DOG NIGHT),.,, SAT., JUNE 2 


BOB WILLS' TEXAS PLAYBOYS SAT., JULY 7 

CRYSTAL GAYLE SAT, AUGUST 4 


Box Office ( 580 ) 765-0943 • 1pm to 5pm, Mon. - Fri. 

www.poncantheatre.org 


Restaurant 
& Catering 

Syour Placets 
V or Ours? J 1 


762-6742 • 200 N. 2nd 
Downtown Ponca City 

lunch Tuesday-Friday ) 1-2 
Dinner Tuesday-Saturday 5-10 

Reservations reccommendecf, not required 


NIGHTLY SPECIALS 

Including... 

PRIME RIB TUESDAY 


Banquet Facilities Available 




You’re Invited to Downtown Ponca City’s 


Fun for Everyone! 

Am A trails, Children'* lm Band*, Husk, food, Game*, 

Tout*, Plan! Sal pi. Car Shows, Comem, Art, Prize), Lob Morel 


Shop Our Main Street — It*s Really Grand! 

lor Mon? InFonnaliori or to Reserve a Bool h 580-7 6 5 - 8 08 2 N srfRETf 

BO, Box 2532, Ponca City, 74602 www^pcjnalnstfoekfioffl AuniOKltv 


Sage, Roscman| and Thijnic 
Garden Cub or Ponca CHij 
/mat. iHkmouI 

pone 

HER 

Sdurdat|, r 
Gann manorial Garden - 14th il brand 

fresh tferbs Drmmtnstions Sr mm 
tkiM Crafts ■ Products Food Got' 
080)767-1076 (S80) 767-fJs 
wwwonllBcsfiopscorri/hcrbfnt 




West of Shtdler on Hwy, 1 1 
l J .0 linx 154, Sh idler, Ok. 74052 
( l J I H) 793-40 1 1 • (9 1 8) 793-402 1 <Fiix> 
www. 1 hel 1 ivin 5 nrden.com 



Blackwell is a 
Great Stop on 1-35! 

£ 1 uL222 for a Wonderful Time! 


Top of Oklahoma Museum 
Historic Electric Park Pavilion 
The Derailed Railroad 
5 Antique Malls - Over 20il Dealers - 
Open 7 days a wedd 
Outstanding Dining, Shopping, 
RV Parks, and Goff Course! 


1201 N.4ilh5T 

fo.ioxaae 


4]Q2 W Juri 7 nib HftgfUj 

f.O. lOUW.Doob 

llocM OK 74*31 01*4*11 l\^ml OK 7XA31 

15 BD) J43-70M {5 80) §3-2911 [m] 3535*45 

tW»?2&-5IM 1403«MI66 >6004004000 













O K L A H O-EA 'ARKANSAS 1 TEXAS 




Fayetteville, Arkansas 


For the fabulous restaurants. The 
cozy places to stay. The fascinating 
museums. The interesting historic 
sites. The fantastic entertainment. 
The great shopping. The breathtak- 
ing scenery. The bustling Farmers 
Market. The fragrant flowers on the 
downtown square. The jam-packed 
festivals. For the fun of it! 


1-800-766-4626 
w w w. fay et te v i 1 letou iism.com 



OK MOZART 
International Festival 

June 8-16, 2001 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

Ransom Wilson, Artistic Director 
SOLISTI NEW YORK ORCHESTRA 
Itzhak Peri man 
Andre Watts 
Simon Estes 
Peter Schickele 
David Shifrin 
Free Flight Jazz 
and many more!! 

OI< 


^ g jjjg r 




PCX Box 2344, Bartlesville, OK 74005 
(918) 336-9900 * Fax: (918) 336-952 5 

www. okmoza rt.com 


J 


Indian Summer Festival 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
September 14-16, 2001 
2000's Outstanding Event 

Experience the excitement of an inter- 
tribal celebration of arts and dance. There's 
entertainment and education in traditional 
arts, crafts, story-telling, demonstrations, 
fine art market and paw-wow* See why die 
Oklahoma Tourism Industry Association 
selected Indian Summer Festival as the 
Outstanding Event in Oklahoma for 2000. 

Robert Mirabel in concert Sept 16 


INDIAN &UMMED FESTIVAL 

“A CtUbntfioti if Our Rkb Native Anvrif an Heritage* 

Bartlesville Community Center 

(918) 337-2787 




Brownsville, 

T£"£as 


Come south for the 
perfect getaway — anytime! 

Experience diverse nature and heritage 
attractions. Mexico, and Gulf beaches. In 
Texas’ best overall climate, enjoy golf, 
world-class birding, the renowned Gladys 
Porter Zoo, die SabaJ Palm Audubon 
Sanctuary, and national historic sites. Very 
attractive lodging packages. Brownsville 
— for your two-nation vacation. 



For your free Official Visitors Guide, contact 

Brownsville Convention 
8i Visitors Bureau 
www.b ro wns v il le.o rg 
1-800-626-2639 




fiNoLtYb 



Museum of 
the Great Plains 


Experience the amazing architec- 
ture and interior design of the Museum 
of the Great Plains. The expansive 
museum holds collections and exhibits 
pertaining to the cultural history of the 
Great Plains. View the Tmgley Store 
Display, which pays homage to the 
Jake Tingley family who operated a 
trading store in Indian Territory. Travel 
back in time as you learn about the 
store that brought in travelers and 
collectors from afar. 

Museum of the Great Plains 

601 MW Ferris Ave, 

Lawton, Oklahoma 73507 
(580) 58 1 -3460 

www.ro use u mgr eat pla i ns.o r g 



Fred Jones Jr. 
Museum of Art 


Selections from the 
permanent collection, featuring 
American, Native American, 
European and contemporary arl. 
are always on view. 

Temporary exhibitions are 
scheduled regularly. 


Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art 

University of Oklahoma 
410 W. Boyd Street 
Norman, OK 73019 
(405) 325-3272 

www.ou.edu/fjjma 







UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS * 4100 28TH AVE. NW. NORMAN. OK 73069-82 1 8 • PH: (800) 627-7377, (405) 325-2000 • FAX: (800) 735-0476, (405) 364-5798 
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Traveling Route 66 

by Nick Freeth 

INTRODUCTION by Paul Taylor, Publisher of Route 66 
Magazine 

This compact book follows the path of the Mother Road, 
reveals its importance, and captures its special magic. 
More than 240 full-color illustrations reveal the unique 
culture along the road, from neon signs and historic 
landmarks to favorite cars and recipes popular along the 
highway. 5 7/8 x 4. 

$ 14.95 PAPERBACK 


Gifts of Pride and Love: 
Kiowa and Comanche Cradles 

edited by Barbara Hail • introduction by N. Scott Momaday 

This book, a beautiful homage to the artisans who crafted cradlcboards, includes a history of the 
origins of lattice cradles as well as essays by eleven descendants of cradle makers. Fifty color and 
over eighty black-and-white photographs vividly display the creativity and imagination found in 

these lovingly produced cradles. 8 1/2 x 11. 

$ 29.95 paperback 


The Story of Golf in Oklahoma 

by Del Lemon • foreword by Susie Maxwell Berning 

“Del Lemon’s The Story of Golf in Oklahoma is a timely narrative that depicts our 
state's distinguished first century of golf. The book is not just about 
Oklahomans. It also includes accounts of numerous players from other states 
who have won championships there. At one time or another, almost all the great 
American golf champions — from Walter Hagan, Babe Didrikson Zaharias, and 
Gene Sarazen to Sam Snead, Arnold Palmer, Nancy Lopez, and Tiger Woods — 
have been part of the tapestry that is Oklahoma golf.” — Susie Maxwell Berning, 
winner of eleven LPGA championships, including three U.S. Opens. 15 color and 
49 b 8c w illustrations, 7x7. 

$ 34.95 hardcover 


THE STORY 

GOL 

IN OKLAHOMA 


Native American Weapons 

by Colin F. Taylor 

Native American Weapons surveys weapons made and used by American Indians north of 
present-day Mexico from prehistoric times to the late nineteenth century, when European 

weapons were in common use. 

Colin F. Taylor skillfully describes the weapons and their roles in tribal culture, economy, and 
political systems. He categorizes the weapons according to their function, and he documents 

the ingenuity of the people who crafted them. 
122 color and 33 b 8c w illustrations, 7 1/2x8. 

$ 19.95 HARDCOVER 
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BEST BETS 


May 4,S 

For a cultural experi- 
ence, check out 
celebrations taking place 
around the state in 
honor of the Mexican 
holiday Cinco de Mayo. 


May 27 

Fine-tune your musical 
skills with Oklahoma 
artist D.C. Minner at 
the Blues Workshop at 
Fountainhead State 
Park in Checotah. 

(918) 689-4607 


f May 28 

Sixty-six flags honoring 
Oklahoma veterans fly 
over the Wa tonga 
cemetery for its annual 
Memorial Day service 
presented by the American Legion 
Pose (580) 623-2400 


June 7-9 

In its eighteenth 
yean it's more than 
your average 
downtown festival. 

Ac Okmulgee's Pecan 

Festival, visitors can enjoy a 

free slice of the ten-fooc pecan pie, 

(918) 756-6172 


June 10-10 

Tulsa's Phil brook 
Museum of Art 
presents the glass 
artistry of William 

Morris in its exhibition, "Myth, Object, 
and the Animal.” (918) 748-5320 


June 25-30 

Attend one of 

Oklahoma’s largest Vwjt 

horse shows of the 

year — the National 

Appaloosa Horse 

Show at the State Fairgrounds in 

Oklahoma City, (405) 948-6700 


★ Editors’ Picks 


C 



ENID 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Gaslight Clarion Theatre May 11-19; Steel 
Magnolias, June 28-30: Taming of the Shrew, 
(580) 234-2307 

Government Springs Park May 19: Medieval 
Renaissance Garden Faire. (580) 242-6131. 
June 15-19: Chautauqua in the Park. (580) 
237-2494 

■k May 2-5 Trl-State Music Festival, 

Citywide, [580) 237-4964 

May 17-19 Preservation Conference, Chero- 
kee Strip Conference Center, (405) 522-4484 

NORMAN 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Firehouse Art Center May 1-20: Lana Wilson 
Ceramics Exhibit. May 26- June 24; Coronado 
Studios Serigraphtc Exhibit. (405) 329-4523 
Jacobson House May 5,6; Indian Market. June 9: 
Indian Handgame Tournament (405) 366-1667 
Tribes Gallery ★ May 8: Lecture Series^ 
Bruce Caesar, Contemporary Jewelry as 
Legacy. June 9: Visions & Voices Art Show. 
(405) 329-4442 

May 4 Gallery Art Walk, Downtown. (405) 
329-4523 

May 4-6 May Fair Arts Festival, Andrews 
Park. (405) 329-8333 

May 12 Little River Zoo Wetlands Classic 
Run, Lake Thunderbird, (405) 366-7229 
May 25-27 ArchitecTOUR, Cilywide, (405) 
329-4523 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Kirkpatrick Galleries & Planetarium at 
Omniplex ★ May 1*13: The Vision Maker — 
The Paintings of Mirac Creeprngbear. May 

1-20; In the Dark. May 1 - June 21 ; Spring 
Nights, May 1 9- June 1 7: Oklahoma Water- 
color Association. (405) 602-6664 

Natl Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum 

May 1-13: Legends of Our Times. ★ May 1- 
June 30; Jerome Tiger— Native Son, June 
8-30: Prix de West Invitational Art Exhibition, 
(405) 478-2250 

Oklahoma City Art Museum May 1 - June 30: 
The Big Picture — Realities & Imaginings. May 
6,13,20.27: Art House Video. (405) 946-4477 
State Museum of History in the Wiley Post 
Historical Building May 1-31: The U.S.S. 
Oklahoma Battleship Exhibit. May 1 31 : When 
They Were Young — Folk Art Paintings by L.E. 
Bailey. (405) 522-5244 

May 1-26 Mixed-Media Exhibition, Individual 
Artists of Oklahoma, (405) 232-6060 


ON THE STAGE 

Blue Door May 5: Terry "Buffalo'' Ware & Friends. 
May 1 1 : Steve James with Tom Feldman. May 
12; Larry Joe Taylor. May 18: Sara Church, 
May 19: Lani Nash. (405) 524-0738 

Carpenter Square Theatre at Stage Center 

May 4-26: Pride s Crossing. ★ June 15-30: 
Noises Off, (405) 232-6500 
Lyric Theatre June 5- 1 6: The Sound of Music. 
June 19-30: Pippin. (405) 524-9312 

Oklahoma Children's Theatre May i -A: Aladdin. 
June 20-24; Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
(405)951-0011 

May 4,5 Prairie Dance Theatre presents the 
Gala Season Finale, Oklahoma City Com- 
munity College, (405) 424-2249 
May 11,12 Oklahoma City Philharmonic Gala 
Season Finale, Rose State, (405) 842-5387 
May 20 Performing Arts Academy Recital, 
Fine Arts Center, OCU, (405) 521-5410 
May 26 Sacred Music Series presents Missis- 
sippi Boulevard Christian Sanctuary Choir, 
Metro Technology Center, (405) 524-3800 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

State Fairgrounds May 2-6: Speed Horse Gold 
Cup Barrel Futurity & Derby, (405) 573-1050. 
May 16-19: Natl Reining Horse Association 
Derby. (405) 946-7400 

May 1-June 9 Quarter Horse Racing, 

Remington Park, (405) 424-1000 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

May 18,19 Stampede Festival, Stockyards 
City, (405) 235-7267 

May 26,27 Chuck Wagon Gathering & 
Children’s Festival, Nat'l Cowboy & Western 
Heritage Museum, (405) 478-2250 
★ May 26*28 Paseo Arts Festival, NW 30th 
and Dewey, (405) 525-2688 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

ASA Hall of Fame Stadium May 9-12: Big XII 
Conference Softball Tournament. May 24-28: 
NCAA Women's College World Series. (405) 
236-5000 

Oklahoma City Zoo May 12: Zoolympics. June 
16: Summer Celebration. (405) 425-0280 

May 10 Ribbons & Roses Luncheon, Nal l 

Cowboy & Heritage Museum. (405) 340-1809 

k May 16-20 Big XII Conference Baseball 
Tournament* Bricktown Ballpark, (405) 
236-5000 

May 19-June 30 Plants at Work Exhibit, 

Myriad Botanical Gardens, (405) 297-3995 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

June 11-15 Native American Art Camp, Nat l 

Cowboy & Heritage Museum. (405) 478-2250 
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PONCA CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Downtown May 4-6: Iris Festival, (580) 763- 
8082, June 1 : Draggin' Grand, 1580) 762-7265 
Poncan Theatre May 5: Johnny Rivers, June 2: 
Chuck Negron, (580) 765-0943 
Lake Ponca May 26: Triathlon, (580) 765-7855. 
June 2: 19th Annual Show n Shrne Classic 
Car Show, (580) 762-6078 
June 2 Herb Festival, Cann Memorial Gar- 
dens, (580) 767-1957 

June 8-10 Kaw Fest, Kaw Lake, (580) 762-9494 

STILLWATER 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

May 1-11 Annual Juried Art Exhibit, Gardiner 
Art Gallery , OSU Campus, (405) 744-6016 
May 4,5 Calf Fry, Ballroom, Tumbleweeds, 
(405) 377-0075 

May 4,5 Symphony in the Park, 7th & Lewis, 
(405) 624-2921 

May 16-18 Special Olympics State 
Games, OSU Campus. (918)481-1234 

TAHLEQUAH 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Cherokee Heritage Center & Tsa-La-Gi Am- 
phitheater May 12: Stickbali -Making Class, 
May 12: Turtle Storytelling Festival. May 19: 
Spring Gospel Sing, * May 20: American In- 
dian Women Artists— New Forms for the 
21st Century. May 26: Massenkoff Russian 
Folk Festival. June 3: Indian Arts Appraisal Day. 
June 4; Cherokee Chiefs Exhibit. June 9: 
Tahlequah Tease. June 9,23: Cherokee 
Games, June 16: Spiderwoman Theatre. June 
16-21: The Cherokee Baskel Weavers of 
Kenwood Exhibit, June 23: Andes Traditional 
Music, June 24: Southeastern Cultures Lec- 
ture — F’hylfe Fife. June 30: Esta — New World & 
Mediterranean Music. (918) 456-6007 
Downtown May 26,27: Cherokee Square Arts 8 
Crafts Festival, (918) 456-3742. June 25: 
Shakespeare in the Park, (918) 456-4228 
May 5-27 Trail of Tears Art Show, Cherokee 
Natl Museum, (918) 456-6007 
May 12 Watchable Wildlife Weekend, El- 
ephant Rock Nature Park, (918) 456-4215 
June 11-15,18-22 Arts Camp, Cherokee 
County Community Building, (910) 456-4228 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Gilcrease Museum May 1-June 24: Rendez- 
vous 2001, June 15-30: Expressions of Love 
& Pride— Native American & African American 
Quilts from the Permanent Collection, (918) 
596-2700 



Heritage 

Let me dance on red soil, 
my bright skirts twirl 
tumbleweeds of spinning color. 

1 retrace your steps, 
my feet remembering 
heartbeats of pulsing rhythms, 
spirits on a path boundless as sky. 

Let my voice spill across your plains, 
its soft, sweet song 
lost in Oklahoma winds* 

l chant your native songs. 

Yt j u r vo ices rise within me, 
awaken a great flowing river 
For my ancient thirst. 

The land trembles with your music, 

I am daughter of this Land, 
your daughter, 

1 will honor you, 

— Jane Butkm Roth 

A native of Oklahoma City , Roth now 
lives in Houston, Texas. 


May 1-20 Woven Worlds—Basketry from 
the Clark Field Collection, The Philbrook 
Museum of Art, (918) 748-5320 

June 1-30 Out of This World Lace, Inti Linen 
Registry Needle Art Museum, (918) 622-5223 

ON THE STAGE 

Heifer Theatre May 4: Laughing Matter Improv, 
May 17-19,24-26: Beast of Burden. (918) 
746-5065 

Performing Arts Center ★ May 4-6,10-12: 
One Ftew over the Cuckoo's Nest, (918) 
587-8402, May 5: Tulsa Philharmonic— 
Beethoven s Ninth, (918) 747-7445. May 6: 
Glory Hallelujah Gospel. May 0-13: Red. White, 
& Tuna. May 18: Tulsa Philharmonrc with Burt 
Bacharach. June 8: Stella Simakova, (918) 
596-7111 

June 6-30 Light Opera Oklahoma, Kendal! 
Theatre, University ol Tulsa, (918) 583-4267 

June 7-30 Discoveryland presents Okla- 
homa!, 5 miles West of Hwy 97 on 41st St,, 
(918) 245-6552 

* June 26 Starlight Band Concerts, River 
West Festival Park, (918) 596-2001 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Expo Square & Fairgrounds June 22-30: Fair 
Meadows Horse Racrng. (918) 743 7223. 
June 30: Holiday Circuit Quarter Horse Show. 
(918) 744-1113 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

★ May 17-20 Inti Mayfest, 3rd & Main, (918) 
582 6435 

June 8,9 Riverfest, River West Festival Park, 
(918) 596-2008 

★ June 14-17 Juneteenth on Greenwood, 

Greenwood & Archer, (918) 596-1001 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Tulsa Garden Center May 12,13: Iris Show, 
May 19,20: Rose Show. May 26,27: Spring 
Flower Show. (91 8} 746-51 25 
May 4,5 Carnival Tulsa, Plaza Santa Cecilia, 
(918) 437-562 4 

★ May 13 Tulsa Philharmonic Mother’s Day 
Performance, Tulsa Zoo, (918) 747-7445 

June 21-24 Annual Nat 1 ! Quitt Show, Conven- 
tion Center, (918) 835-4071 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

May 6 Great Tulsa Bike Ride, River West Fes- 
tival Park, (918) 596-2001 
June 2 VMCA World’s Longest Run, LaFortune 
Park, (918) 622-4500 

June 10-16 Oklahoma Freewheel, Starts in 
Hugo, (918)592-2453 

OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Plains Indians & Pioneers Museum Woodward. 
May 1 -31 : Gallery Show — Ramona White. June 
1 -30: Israel Guajardo. (580) 256-6136 

★ May 1-23 Oklahoma Watercolors Exhibit, 

Historical Society, Edmond. (405) 340-0078 

ON THE STAGE 

Pollard Theatre Guthrie. ★ May 3-13: Into the 
Woods, June 1-30: Bullshot Crummond. 
(405) 282-2800 

May 4, June 1 Jam Session, Mam Street. 
Stigler, (918) 967-8681 

May 20 Mark Ford — Percussionist, Percussive 
Arts Society Museum. Lawton, (580) 353-1455 
May 27 Blues Concert, Fountainhead State 
Perk, Checotah, (91 8) 689-4607 
June 1-3,8-10 Sentimental Journey— The 
Fabulous Forties, Community Theatre. 
Cushing, (918) 225-4141 
June 7-9 Murderous Crossings— Dinner 
Theatre, Josie Adams Cultural Centre, 
Woodward, (580) 256-7120 
June 8,9,14-17 Grease, Community Theatre, 
Broken Arrow, (918) 258-0077 
June 14-30 Henry V, Hater Park, Edmond. 
(405) 340-1222 
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June 15-24 The Miss Firecracker Contest, 

Community Theatre, Sapulpa, (918) 227-2169 

June 21-24*28-30 The King and I* Little The- 
atre, Shawnee, (405) 275-2805 
June 22-30 Shakespearean Festival* Visual & 
Performing Arts Center, Durant, (580) 745-2860 

INDIAN EVENTS 

May 19,20 Black Leggins Warrior Society, In- 
dian City USA f Anadarko. (405) 247-3987 
May 25-27 Vietnam Veteran's Celebration & 
Powwow* Wichita Tribal Park, Anadarko, 
[405) 247-3320 

June 1,2 Miami Nation Powwow, Fairgrounds, 
Miami, (918) 542-1445 

★ June 14-16 Kiamichi-Owa Chito Festival* 

Beavers Bend Resort Park, Broken Bow. (580) 
584-3393 

June 15-17 Creek Nat’l Festival, Claude Cox 
Omniplex, Okmulgee, (918) 756-8700 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Lazy E Arena Guthrie. May 18.19: Oklahoma 
Cattlemen's Range Roundup. June 14-16: 
NRCHA World's Greatest Horsemen, (405) 
282-3004 

May 4,5 Chisholm Trail Stampede PRGA Ro- 
deo* Claud Gill Arena. Duncan, (580) 255-6106 
June 9*10 Cricket Hill Farm Dressage Show 
& Regional Championship* Heart of Okla- 
homa Expo Center, Shawnee, (405) 275-7020 
June 22,23 Mounties Rodeo & Parade, Rodeo 
Arena, Mangum, (580) 782-3254 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Civic Center Grove, ★ May 5,6: Grovefest, 
(918) 786-9079, June 7-10: American Heritage 
Music Festival & Fiddle Fest, (918) 786-8896, 
Downtown Edmond, May 4 -6: Arts Festival, (405) 
348-7887, June 30: Liberty Pest, (405) 340-2527 
May 3-5 Black Gold Days* 94 W 145th St., 
Glenpool, (918) 322-3505 
May 4 Cinco de Mayo, Main Street. Purcell, 
(405) 527-6331 

May 4*5 Founders Day/Poultry Festival* City 
Park, Nice m a Park, (405) 769-6635 
May 5 Fried Onion Burger Day Festival* 

Downtown, El Reno, (405) 262-8888 

May 5 Gospel Fest, Lamplight Theatre, 
Heavener, (918) 653-2187 

May 5 Kolache Festival, Main St. & City Park, 
Prague. (405) 567-4066 

May 12 May Fest, Cafe Bahnhof* Waynoka. 
(5Q0) 824-0063 

May 12 Strawberry Festival, Downtown. 
St i I well, (918) 696-7345 

May 18,19 Bluegrass Festival, Boiling Springs 
State Park, Woodward, (580) 995-3147 

★ May 19 The Good, the Bad, & the Barbe- 
cue, Muilendore Cross Bell Ranch, Dewey, 
(918)336-8500 

May 19 Quilt Festival, Black tedge Auditorium, 


Fairview, (580) 227-4509 

May 26*27 Italian Festival, Fairgrounds, 
McAlester. (918) 426-2055 
May 27,28 Annual Blues & Jazz Festival, 

Hater Park, Edmond, (405) 359-4683 

May 31 -June 2 Gusher Days Festival, Down 
town, Seminole, (405) 382*3640 
June 2 Antiques & Collectible Fair* Washington 
County Fairgrounds. Dewey, (918) 534- 1 126 
June 2 Cheap Date Classic Car Show & Fes- 
tival* City Park. Wynne wood, (405) 665-4095 
June 2*3 Lawn Social* Murrell Horne Grounds, 
Park Hill, (918) 456-7607 
June 8,9 Spring Water Festival, Eastside 
Downtown Historic District, Sulphur. (580) 
622-2824 

★ June 29 Wild Fire Music Festival, Jude *n 
Jody Ranch Arena, Trrbbey, (405) 631 1505 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Central Park Broken Arrow. May 10-13 Rooster 
Days. June 5,12,19,26: Concert in the Park 
Series, (918) 259-8380 

Community Center Bartlesville. May 10-12: I 
Take This Man. May 1 9: Symphony Orchestra 
presents Carol Lawrence. May 24: Phillips, 
Craig, & Dean Performance. ★ June 8-16: 
OK Mozart Festival, (918) 336-9900 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge Indiahorm 
June 9.16,23,30: Wildlife Tour. June 22,23: 
Stars over the Wichitas Tour. (580) 429-3222 
May 4*5 SAT3 Expo, Thomas P. Stafford Air 
port, Weatherford, (580) 772-7744 
May 5 Cinco de Mayo, Civic Center, Muskogee. 
(918) 684-6359 

May 5 Fifties Bash, Downtown, Okmulgee, 
(918) 756-6172 

May 5,6 Pioneer Days Mercantile, Texas County 
Activity Center, Guymon, (580) 338-3376 
May 12 Nettie D Day, Downtown Park, Daven- 
port, (918)377-2241 

May 26 Jim Thorpe Honor Day* Sac & Fox 

Community Center, Stroud, (405) 567-3679 
May 26 Quilt Show* Lake Wister State Park. 
Wister, (918) 655-7886 

May 26-28 Scissor-Cut Art Show & Sale, The 

Acorn, Disney, (918) 435-8080 

May 28 Memorial Day Program, Nafl Cem- 
etery, Fort Gibson, (918) 478-2334 
June 2 Kid’s Fishing Derby, Sand Springs 
Lake. Sand Springs. (918) 246-2561 
June 2 Luau, GW Exotic Animal Park, 
Wynnewood, (405) 665-5197 
June 2 Route 66 Blowout* Downtown. 

Sapulpa. (918) 224-5709 
June 8,9 Car Show & Cruise Night, Fort 
Gibson, (91 8) 478-4780 

June 9 Old Settler's Day & Parade* Down 
town, Checotah, (918) 473-2070 
June 9,10 Rod & Custom Show* Hall of Fame 
Museum, Bernice, (918) 257-4234 

June 15*16 Antique Extravaganza* Main 


Street, Jenks, (918) 299-5005 

June 15-17 Art Escape, Downtown, Guthrie, 
(405) 260-2345 

June 16*23*30 Wild West Show* Pawnee Bill 
Ranch, Pawnee. (918) 762-2108 
June 30 A Jazz Age Birthday Celebration, 

Town Center, Medicine Park, (580) 529-2182 

RUNS* RIDES* & WALKS 

May 19 Red River Roadkill Rally, Heritage 
Hall. Ardmore. (580) 221-5118 
★ June 1,2 Relay for Life, Whitaker Park, 
Pryor. (918)825-4224 

June 21*22 Summer Solstice Day & Night 
Walks* Spiro Mounds Archaeological Center, 
Spiro. (918) 962-2062 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

May 19 Leather Craft Workshop, Roman 
Nose State Park, Watonga, (580) 623-7281 
May 19* June 16 Tatting Workshop* Chisholm 
Trail Museum. Kingfisher. (405) 375-51 76 
May 26 Memorial Day Fishing Clinic* 
Tenkillar State Park, Vian. (91 8} 489-564 1 
June 9-24 Summer Arts Institute, Quartz 
Mountain Arts & Conference Center, Lone 
Wolf, [405)319-9019 

For more Calendar listings* visit 
our website at oMahomatoday.com. 


Dotes ore subject to change; please confirm 
before attending any event The calendar is a 
free service published on a s pace-available 
basis. To be considered, p/ease mail a concise 
notice of the event (a separate page for each 
event) that includes date* time, place, address, 
admission prices* and both a contact telephone 
number and a phone number that con be 
published. Notices mast arrive at Oklahoma 
Today three calendar months prior to 
publico tion fi.e. Sept ember- October events are 
due June I ). Send to: Entertainment Calendar, 
Oklahoma Today* P.Q. Box 53384 * Okla- 
homa City, OK 73152 or fax: (405) 522-4588, 
Address electronic mail to 
ca ie nda r@ok lahomatoday. com , Ques tions ? 

Call (405) 521-2496 ; we cannot, however, 
take listings over the telephone. 

Oklahoma Today f/SSN 0030-1892) is 
published seven times a year, in January , 
February, March, May, July, September, and 
November by the State of Ok/ahoma* 
Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Depart- 
ment IS North Robinson. Suite 100, P.0. Box 
53384. Oklahoma City, OK 73102173152 * 
(405) 521-2496 or (800) 777-1793 . 
Subscription prices; $16,95 per year in U.S.; 
$26.95 per year outside US, U.S, copyright © 
2001 by Oklahoma Today, Periodical postage 
paid at Oklahoma City* OK, and additional 
entry offices. POSTMASTER. Send address 
change s to Oklahoma Today Circulation, P O. 
Box 53384 * Oklahoma City* OK 73152 . 
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The End 


Edward Gu/mon, left, established the first few businesses in Sanford, Oklahoma 
Territory, the town that later bore his name. Above; After a Panhandle thunder- 
storm, Guymon’s pre-statehood business district gets waterlogged. Celebrating 
their centennial throughout the year, Guymon residents will slice into a big birthday 
cake on July 4, feeding an estimated five thousand revelers. Other festivities include 
a Centennial Pioneer celebration on May 3-6 and a rodeo on June 20, 


Guymon Bids Its First Hundred Years Farewell 


NDERSONVILLE, THAT NOTORIOUS CIVIL WAR 
camp in Georgia starved prisoners to the bone. 

By war's end, its cemetery held \ 3,000 graves. 

Among the dead at Andersoriville was John 
Guymon of Warsaw, Illinois, husband to Frances 
and father of three children, Edward T. Guymon was 
five when his father died. Shortly after, in the 
tradition of “binding out,” a family offered to take 
him in. But Mrs, Guymon couldn’t bring herself to 
sign away her son. The family would stay together 
and somehow make do. 

From the age of six, Edward learned to hustle for 
work. He cut corn or worked in stores as a clerk. By 
the time he was twenty, he was ready for something 
better, something out West, He followed his older 
sister to McPherson, Kansas. The family sold a cow to 
raise the $22 fare, 

Edward took whatever work he could find, but it 
was clerking in a mercantile store that led him to real 
success. Eventually he became a partner, and then 
sole owner of the Star Mercantile. When he was ready 
to expand, he went as far as the Rock Island Railroad 
would take him, to the frontier town of Liberal in 
southwest Kansas. He established a new business — 
Star Grocery — by selling food from a flatcar as it ar- 
rived from McPherson, 
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Everyone had known for years that the Rock Island 
Railroad would soon cut across Beaver County, the 
long east- west strip of land only recently added to 
Oklahoma Territory. 

In 1900, Edward Guymon bought 160 acres west of 
the Beaver River in the heart of this half-tamed coun- 
try, In 1901 he established another Star Mercantile, the 
Beaver County Bank (now the City National Bank), 
and the Star Lumber Company (now Wtrtz Lumber & 
Supply). Before the summer was over, a newspaper, a 
post office, and two saloons were open for business, 
and the town had found itself a name— Sanford. The 
first baby was bom in October. 

Because it was easily confused with nearby Stratford, 
Texas, the name was soon discarded, Guymon was the 
logical choice for the town's permanent name. But 
Edward Guymon had long since moved on, restlessly 
working on new business opportunities. 

— Gordon Grice 


Sometimes the end isn't the end: In last issue's “The 
End,” we wrote about the departure of butcher Bill 
Ramp from Kamp's in Oklahoma City. Shortly after 
publication, with the grocery under new ownership, Mr, 
Kamp returned to his station behind the meat counter. 



GUYMON CHAPTER Of THE NO MAN'S LAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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The laundromat, the payphone, your 3pm caffeine craving. With 
all the things that need change in your life, the tollgate doesn't 
have to be one of them. Get a Pikepass. Save time, money and 
your brake pads. Save the change for the things that really need it. 


PIKEPASS KEEP THE CHANGE 


Oklahoma Transportation Authority \ 405.425.3600 


HY FAMILIES IN BLOOM 


LOOK FOR THE GAS ADVANTAGE. 



Clean burning, efficient, reliable . No wonder so many budding families look for the Gas Advantage. 


It's a sign of Spring that will brighten their lives for many years to come , 


A nd that's important. Because it takes a lot of energy to grow a healthy family. 


Oklahoma 
Natural 
^ Gas 

' A DIVISION OF QNEQK 


PURE O K L A H O M A 



